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(ADVERTISEMENT. | 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE STATEMENT OF MR. G. F, 
ANDERSON, DIRECTOR OF HER MAJESTY’S 
PRIVATE BAND. 


BY EDMUND T, CHIPP. 


A Pampuiet has been placed in my hands, entitled, Statement by 
Mr. G. F. Anderson, in reply to calumnious charges against him as 
Director of Her Majesty's Private Band. (“ For private circulation,”) 
Norwich.—Printed at the Mercury Office. As Mr. Anderson has 
devoted nearly half of this pamphlet to an endeavour to fasten on me 
the charge of falsehood, I am compelled to notice it. I have received 
no copy of it from Mr. Anderson; nor has he sent one to Mr. 
Hill, nor to my brother, whose characters are also assailed in it. 
As, however, he has circulated copies in every quarter where it was 
likely to injure me or them, I apprehend it has had a greater degree 
of publicity than would have been the case, if it had been published in 
the ordinary way. 

My chief motive in replying to this “Statement” is a conviction that 
other interests than mine are involved in the question,—whether Mr. 
Anderson’s representations or mine are true? It is for the interest of 
the public that the moral character of the members of the musical pro- 
fession should be watched with jealousy. If a professional man be 
capable of falsehood and calumny, he is not a fit person to be connected 
with any respectable institution, to be employed in the services of the 
Church, or to be admitted as a teacher into private families. Public 
opinion will not tolerate a lower standard. Nor will the public believe, 
that it isa matter of no moment, whether those in immediate attendance 
on the Sovereign—holding places of trust and authority—may with 
impunity oppress, insult, and calumniate others in praca positions, 
The question between Mr. Anderson and myself, therefore, is one of 
public interest. The moral character of the profession (to say nothing of 
the Royal Household) involves consequences of the highest importance. 

I do no more than utter the sentiments of musicians in general, and of 
those most intimately acquainted with the profession, when I say, that 
no man has done more to degrade it than Mr. Anderson. His connection 
with it has been detrimental to the art, and to the respectability of its 
followers, So faras I myself am concerned, however, it would be un- 
necessary to take any notice of Mr. Anderson’s sayings or doings. Those 
who have known me from childhood, would not for an instant believe 
the charge he has brought against me; and even upon those who have 
had no such onal acquaintance with me, his “Statement” has 
not produced the impression he intended.* 

ith — to my dismissal from the situations which I had the 
honour of holding in Her Majesty’s service, it is necessary to say a few 
words, before I refer to the circumstances that led to it. It was, 
doubtless, intended to give me pain, and it did so. I should be 
wanting in the loyalty and respect towards my Royal Mistress which 
I have entertained from the moment when, more than twenty years 
ago, I entered Her Majesty’s service in the Chapel Royal as a child, if 
I could be otherwise than deeply grieved at being dismissed from a 
post of which I was proud, and the recollections of which are so nearly 
associated with my earliest youth. 

But, in point of emolument, the appointments I recently held could 
be valuable only to a beginner in the first struggles of professional 
life. To explain my meaning—I was first appointed in April, 1844, 
to a situation in the Private Band, at a salary of £100 per annum. 





* I refer particularly to my recent appointment to the position of 
organist to the Royal Panopticon. As soon as it was known that I 
had presented my rel as a candidate, Mr. Anderson sent a copy of his 

mphlet to the Director, and another to one of the Council, in the 
ope of oe my being appointed. 


Some years after, I received an appointment under the Royal warrant, 
in the State Band, at a salary of £45 per annum. This was, however, 
merely a nominal increase of income, because the £45 was deducted 
from the £100 to which I was entitled in the Private Band, my 
income remaining precisely the same as before. This, without private 
resources, would have been wholly inadequate to my necessary ex- 
penses. The outlay for furnished apartments for four or five months 
every year, at Windsor, in addition to a permanent home in town, and 
the impossibility of taking pupils by anyone whose time is thus 
divided between town and country, to say nothing of the discomfort 
such an appointment entails on a married man, will make it seem anything 
but surprising, that if the wishes of my immediate connections had 
been complied with, I should have resigned my situation in the Private 
Band some years since. But though the office was attended with many 
inconveniences, and, in a pecuniary point of view, for several years 
st, has been an actual loss to me, yet I always felt so proud of the 
onour of serving my Queen, that I resisted their solicitations; and I 
confess, that it would have been a real source of t to have re- 
signed the situation. Proportionably, therefore, I felt pained at the 
manner of my dismissal from the Private Band, and at having my warrant 
cancelled, with as much contumely as if I had been guilty of immoral 
conduct. 

I now proceed to notice the statements Mr. Anderson makes in his 

pamphlet. He says—“*The calumnies in question originated in a 
etter which appeared in the Musical World of the 20th of January 
last, under the signature of ‘ Truth.’” 

The letter of “Truth,” unfortunately for the correctness of this 
assertion, is demonstrative evidence that it was not the origin of these 
reports; as it is avowedly a comment on the letter of “A Chorus 
Singer,” which had appeared in the Musical World the week before 
(January 13th), as well as on some editorial remarks which appeared at 
the same time. Mr. Anderson had only to read the letter in order to 
perceive his mistake. Either, therefore, the untruth is (as I believe) 
intentional, or it is the result of great carelessness ; but in either case, 
it is sufficient to put the reader on his goat, Cae supposing any 
statement to be true, on the sole authority of such a writer. If, there- 
fore, I may be, from peculiar circumstances, unable to disprove, on any 
other testimony than my own, some statements he brings forward in 
this pamphlet, I shall have a right to require, that_such a plain proof of 
his inaccuracy as this, shall be borne in mind. , 

I reprint from the Musical World of the 18th of January the letter, 
whose existence Mr. Anderson has ignored; and which, as far as the 
public are concerned, really ‘ originated” this controversy :— 

“COMPLAINT OF A PROFESSIONAL CHORUS SINGER. 

“To the Editor of the Musical World. 

“Str,—On New Year’s Day a grand performance of Beethoven's 
“ Praise of Music” and Mendelssohn’s Walpurgis Night took place at 
Windsor Castle, commanded by Her Majesty and H.R.H. Prince 
Albert. According to the notice of this which appeared in your valuable 
journal, as well as in the daily papers, the band and chorus numbered 
140, the latter selected from the Sacred Harmonic Society and Phil- 
harmonic Society. The latter, it is well known, has no Chorus attached 
to it. But to proceed, sir, my object in calling your attention to this 
performance, is to state a grievance ; for I feel convinced you are as 
willing to do your utmost to remove and remedy that which is inju- 
rious to the large number of professors of music your journal represents, 
as The Times, or any other morning paper, to point out the grievances 
of the masses. 
“T am a chorus singer, and totally dependent — the proceeds of 
this precarious occupation for the support of a wife and — and at 
this dull season of the year, believe me, I find it no eas to keep 
the wolf from the door; and yet, when a ‘grand ormance,’ like 





the one alluded too, takes place, instead of its being made a boon to 
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persons like myself, out of a chorus of seventy-five persons, not more 
than twelve or fifteen ‘ professionals’ are engaged. The others con- 
sist of members and friends of the Sacred Harmonic Society, who are 
invited to take part on the occasion; and actually pay their own tra- 
velling expenses, receiving in return for their services a good supper ; 
myself and others having the mortification, while fulfilling our engage- 
ment at Exeter Hall, of seeing the “invites” hawked about by the 
officials to those who will accept them, to the exclusion of men who 
are positively in want, through scarcity of employment. Now, sir, no 
one will, I presume, be bold enough to contradict the fact that Her 
Most Gracious Majesty is liberality itself. Then how account for this ? 
Does not the question naturally suggest itselfi—Is Her Majesty aware 
that services are rendered gratuitously, to the exclusion of persons in 
indifferent circumstances, and who have no other occupation P—that 
this proceeding is incompatible with the royal dignity, and calculated 
to deprive Her Majesty of her title of Patroness of the Art and Science 
of Music? One thing only can be supposed, which is, that Her 
Majesty is either totally unacquainted with the fact, or that she does 
not understand what is meant by want of employment. Who, then, 
is to blame ?—The Master of the Private Band, and who conducts 
those great annual performances, is Mr. Anderson. Will it be too 
much to lay the blame on his shoulders? Certainly not.* It is well 
known that there are at present two vacancies in Her Majesty’s Private 
Band, one of them of eight months’ standing, which has been offered to 
and refused by three gentlemen—surely not on account of the high 
salary P 

“ Pray, sir, use your influence in these matters, for by this means alone 
may the profession hope they will reach the eyes of Royalty, and then, 
only, may we have fair hope that the titles of Patroness and Patron of 
the fine arts will be fully accorded to our beloved Queen and her noble 
Consort, and our profession raised from the miserable state into which 
it has fallen, “A Cuorvs SINGER.” 

Not being “ A Chorus Singer” myself, I do not consider it necessary 
to make any further remark on this letter than, that I cannot con- 
ceive how anything but a consciousness that the charge made by this 
ehorus singer was true could have induced Mr. Anderson to allow such a 
discreditable imputation against him dy name, to remain uncontradicted 
for a single hour. And, certainly, if there be any ground whatever for 
such allegations, no one can wonder at the prevailing impression that 
his influence in the musical profession is injurious to its respectability, 
and detrimental to its progress. 

In the next number of the Musical World appeared the following 
letter :— 

“To the Editor of the Musical World. 

“Srg,—It gave me much satisfaction to read the very just and true 
statement made in the letter of ‘A Chorus Singer,’ inserted in your 
valuable journal of last Saturday, 

‘It is a matter of much regret that there should be only too true a 
cause for such remarks. 

“There is one mistake I consider you have fallen into in your clever 
leader on the same subject, which, when you know the truth (and that 
can easily be discovered by inquiry), you will at some future time rectify. 
In speaking of the pay of the private band, you call it ‘liberal.’ Now 
the ealary of either Mr. or Mrs. Anderson may be ‘liberal’—for that is 
a point not open to public inquiry, and that Her Majesty is led to 
believe that a// the members of the Private Band ave ‘liberally’ paid, 
T have no doubt whatever. But I think, when you are told that the 
principal part ofthe members only receive £80 or £100 per annum, and 
that they are required for that sum to be always in readiness to 
fulfil Her Majeaty’s commands, to the loss of all other engagements 
which they may chance to make; and that they are taken from their 
houses in town for the greater part of the winter to Windsor, with- 
out any further allowance being made them for increased expenses 
attending the having to keep up a second place of residence, I do not 
think you can, in justice to that part of the musical profession, make 
use of the term ‘liberal’ as regards their salary. 

There are many more arrangements respecting the Private Band of 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria, which ought—and I trust will—mect with 
exposure before long; exposures which may possibly, nay, I believe will, 
astonish Her Gracious Majesty as much as any of her musical subjects. 

“T remain, Sir, yours obediently, “TRuru,” 

Having reprinted this letter Mr. Anderson proceeds thus: 

_ “Here is a broad insinuation, that, while Her Majesty is ‘led to be- 
lieve’ that all the Members of Her Private Band are liberally paid, this 





_ “* Not long since a member of the band was refused permission to 
visit his futher, who was dying: the plea given was, that the ‘Queen’s 


is not the case; the plain inference being that Zam the gainer by this 
deception practised on Her Majesty. ‘The public are next told that 
there are more ‘ exposures’ ronpeating ihe Private Band forthcoming, 
‘which will astonish Her Gracious Majesty as much as any of her 


musical subjects.’ ” 


Not having seen the letter of “Truth,” or had the slightest knowledge 
of its existence until I saw it in print, I am not accountable for any in- 
sinuations contained in it. 

For the general truth of the statements it contains, I have made my- 
self responsible already. Everyone that knows anything of the matter 
is aware, that, of late years, a system has been introduced of paying 
the Members of the Private Band no more than £80 or £100 salary. Mr. 
Anderson thinks (I quote his own words) that £100 a year is a “very 
liberal” and “ very handsome” remuneration. If so—if he is the person 
responsible for cutting down the stipends from the old salary of 
£130 a year, if he is capable of representing to his Royal Mistress, that 
aremuneration is “ very liberal,” and “very handsome,” for duties, 
which, he well knows, no respectable person could discharge on such 
terms, without being considerably out of pocket, he must not be sur- 
prised at the prevailing opinion to which I have before referred—viz., 
that the influence of any one with such ideas about the Royal Person, 
is exceedingly discouraging to the deserving part of the profession, and 
positively mischievous to its respectability. 

But, why should Mr. Anderson say—* Hero is a broad insinuation ?” 
I see no insinuation of any sort. Mr, Anderson seems to understand 
what the writer under the signature of “ Zruth” has said, as if it were 
insinuated, that he is in the habit of paying the members of the Private 
Band less than he receives from the Privy Purse: onsomething of the Prin- 
cipal and Deputy sort of arrangement, which he has carried out elsewhere. 
But no such insinuation can be discovered in this passage; and, cer- 
tainly, if I had suspected that any insinuation of the sort was intended, 
I would not have pledged myself (as I afterwards did) to the truthful- 
ness of the letter; for this simple reason,—that I do not exactly see 
myself in a position to prove the statement to be true; and what one 
cannot prove, one should not adopt as an insinuation. 

But what I do see is, that the writer wishes the public to believe that 
the real cause of the Private Band being under paid, is not any want of 
generosity in one whose disposition is truly worthy of Her exalted 
station, but the misrepresentations of Mr. Anderson, in persuading his 
Royal Mistress, that a stiper:dis “ very liberal,” and “very handsome,” by 
which he knows Her Majesty’s servants must be positive losers. Ina 
word, what Mr, Anderson is charged with is this, that laving been placed 
by a too confiding Sovercign in a position in which he is bound to 
use the patronage of the Crown, so as to encourage musical talent and 
pathos 2 re on the one hand, and to uphold the honour and munifi- 
cence of the Crown on the other, he has by a most heartless and 
miserable parsimony done more to bring discredit on the Royal Service, 
and to distress and degrade the musical profession, than any one could 
have done who occupied a lower position than he does. ‘Lhis is the 
view which the letter signed “Truth” conveyed to my mind, and 
therefore I did not hesitate, when circumstances compelled me to come 
forward to disavow the authorship of the letter, to express my con- 
victions accordingly. 

Mr, Anderson goes on to say :— 

*T was naturally much hurt by this accusation, and was led to suspect 
that a Member of the Private Band, Mr. Edmund Chipp, was its 
author. This he denied, and I am willing to believe that I was mis- 
taken. In a conversation with him immediately after the letter signed 
‘Truth, appeared, I expressed my hope that it had not emanated 
from him; and, as he pointedly affirmed that it had not, I rested satis- 
fied on the subject. But Mr. Chipp has given a very different turn to 
what had passed between us. In the next number of the Musical 

World, a letter appeared from himself, dated the 30th of January.” 
“HER MAJESTY’S PRIVATE BAND. 
“ To the Editor of the Musical World. 

“ S1r,—You will, I hope, excuse my trespassing upon your valuable 
space; but, in consequence of the appearance of a letter in the Musical 
World of the 20th inst., signed ‘Truth’ (a letter which all acquainted 
with the facts must acknowledge merited its signature), Mr. Anderson 
has, in his endeavour to find out the author, thought fit to rest his 
suspicions upon me, and to accuse me fo others of being the writer ; 
resting his suspicions upon an assumed similarity of remarks in that 
lette# and certain remarks contained in a private correspondence which 
took place between us last autumn relative to professional affairs. That 
correspondence I must, if necessary for my own exoneration, make 
public; since, if uncontradicted, Mr. Anderson’s present declarations 
amount to a direct attack upon my character. 
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business must be attended to!" 


“Mr, Anderson threatens that if the letter in your Journal should be 
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traced to myself or any member of H. M’s. P. B., he (Mr. Anderson) 
shall immediately give orders that such person is refused further ad- 
mittance into the Queen’s Palace. Whether such an extent of power is 
vested in the office Mr. A. occupies I know not; but from the tone in 
which the threat was conveyed, I have no reason to doubt his inclina- 
tion to put it into execution. Therefore, as an act of courtesy no less 
than of justice, I trust joe will kindly insert this note, and deny (as 
you have the power of doing) that I ever had communication with your 
Journal previous to this date, I am, Sir, your obliged servant, 
* January 30th, 1855.” “Epmunp CHIPP, 
Musician in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 
and Member of Her Majesty’s Private 
Band. 

“ This letter(Mr. Anderson proceeds) gave me the most painfulsurprise 
for it represented me as holding out threats which I had never used, which 
I had no power to put in execution, and, what is still more material, it 
rey and virtually repeated the contents of the letter signed ‘ Truth,’ 
by describing it as ‘a letter which all acquainted with the facts must 
acknowledge merited its signature,’” 


On Friday, the 26th January (a day after the publication of the 
letter signed ‘ Truth’) Mr, Anderson sent for me to pay me my salary 
for the Christmas quarter, and having done so, he charged me with 
being the author of this anonymous letter, resting his charge partly on 
the ground of the writer having dwelt on the word “liberal”—which 
word Mr. Anderson said, he himsclf had used in a letter he had 
written to me in September last year, and that he believed this to be an 
allusion to that letter.* 

It is a most extraordinary instance of Mr, Anderson’s propensity to 
make charges out of nothing, that he did not observe (what was on the 
face of the letter signed Truth) that this use of the word “liberal” 
could by no possibility have had any reference to any private letter 
from him or any one else; being actually quoted from the article 
written the preceding week by the Editor of the Musical World. “In 
poe of the pay of the private band, you call it liberal”—these are 
the words of the letter signed “Truth.” Mr. Anderson had nothing 
to do but to turn back to the preceding number, and he would have 
seen at once, how the word “liberal” came to be used.t 

Having assigned this as what gave rise to his suspicions, he went on to 
say, that they were confirmed by the feeling of dissatisfaction I had shown 
for some time past. I certainly had felt dissatisfied. I had lost all con- 


* This letter the reader will find as we proceed. 

+ The Editor of the Musical World, in his remarks on the letter of 
the “ Chorus-Singer,” Jan, 13, says: —“ The idea of her Majesty the 
Queen ‘inviting’ Mr. Bowley, and half the members of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, to sing for her amusement, unremunerated, at the 
Palace of Windsor, is simply preposterous. Her Majesty does no such 
thing, and can do no such thing. Ifthe Queen wants a concert of 
vocal and instrumental music, she pays, or intends to pay for it. The 
fact is indisputable. Why, indeed, should she not? She pays her 
paee band, and Mr. Anderson, its conductor; she pays M. Sainton, 

er solo violinist ; she pays Mrs. Anderson, her pianist ; and pays them 
all liberally. How then can it be explained that, when her Majesty is 
desirous of a choral performance, she should expect to obtain the 
chorus-singers for nothing? Does any officious individual whisper into 
her royal ear that there are no such things to be had as professional 
choristers, and that, in consequence, the members of the Sacred Har- 
monic Society (gentlemen and ladies in competent circumstances) 
would feel honoured in being accorded the distinguished favour of 
singing ‘ gratis’ for the edification of the Queen and Prince?” Where- 
upon, ‘Truth,’ in the Musical World, Jan. 20, taking up the word 
“liberally” (pbieh I have marked above in italics) says :— There is 
one mistake I consider you have fallen into in your clever leader on 
the same subject, which, when you know the truth (and that can easily 
be discovered by inquiry), you will at some future time rectify. In 
speaking of the poy of the private band, you call it ‘liberal.’ Nowthe 
salary of either Mr. or Mrs. Anderson may be ‘liberal’—for that is a 
oint not open to public inquiry, and that her Majesty is led to be- 

eve that a// the members of the Private Band are ‘liberally’ paid, I 
have no doubt whatever. But I think, when you are told that the 
principal part of the members only receive £80 or £100 per annum, 
and that i are required for that sum to be always in readiness to 
fulfil her Majesty’s commands, to the loss of all other engagements 
which they may by chance make; and that they are taken from their 
houses in town for the greater part of the winter to Windsor, without 
any further allowance being made them for increased expenses attend- 
ing the having to keep up a second place of residence, I do not think 
you can, in justice to that part of the musical profession, make use of 
the term ‘liberal’ ag re their salary.” 








fidence in Mr. Anderson, and he could not but be aware of it; no one 
knew better than he, what deep reason I had to distrust him. But, 
when, on these grounds, he charged me with having written this anony- 
mous letter, I at once told him that he was mistaken, and that when- 
ever I do write in the public journals, I put my name to what I 
write,—expressing rather strongly my disapproval of any other 
course. There was a good deal more of conversation at the 
time, in which the tone of Mr. Anderson’s remarks was any- 
thing but kind to me. In the end, however, he acknowledged 
that he felt satisfied that I was not the author of the letter. It is not 
true, however, what he says here, that ‘he “rested satisfied on the 
subject :” for the very same day, he told my brother, that he still 
believed that I was the author of the letter signed “Truth.” Nor was 
my brother the only person to whom he made similar statements; nor 
was he satisfied even with words. Late on the Monday night following 
(29th January), he called at my lodgings in Windsor, and gave 
the person who opened the door a parcel to deliver to me. My 
brother was sitting with me at the time. I opened the parcel, and 
found it contained a pencil case, which I had given him about ten 
years ago, and also a little present my brother had given him. The 
packet was unaccompanied by a letter or note,—in fact by a single word 
beyond the divection on the cover. Such conduct could admit of but 
one construction. Mr. Anderson was (for some reason best known to 
himself) determined to insult me. If, however, the insult had consisted 
in merely returning a present in this ungentlemanlike manner, I should 
have thought it unworthy of my notice. But his object was clearly to 
fasten on me a charge of falsehood; and this I did not think it right 
to submit to. I did, therefore, the only thing which a gentleman could 
do under the circumstances. I wrote the letter which Mr. Anderson 
has reprinted, and which the reader has seen; I put my name to it and 
sent it to the Editor of the Musical World. It appeared, not as 
Mr. Anderson says—in his usual careless way—“ in the next number” 
after his conversation with me, but in the next number but one. The 
object of my letter was plainly this, to call on the Editor of the Musicad 
World tosay, whether I was guilty of the falsehood with which Mr. Ander- 
son charged me. At the foot of my letter, as it appears in the number of 
the 3rd of February, stands the following editorial note, fully 
exonerating me from Mr. Anderson’s accusations. 

“Mr. Chipp speaks literally the fact, not merely has he never had 
any previous communication with this journal, but we never even saw 
his handwriting until now. It is, therefore, scarcely requisite to add 
that he is not the author of the letter signed ‘ 7ruth.’—Ep. M. W.” 

Considering the injustice of which Mr. Anderson was guilty, first by 
insulting me with his absurd suspicions, and then—after having ex- 
pressed his satisfaction with my disclaimer—repeating his charge, and 
labouring to injure and affront me, it cannot much surprise the reader 
to see, that when reprinting my letter to the Editor of the Musical 
World, he did nof reprint this editorial note. It is still his object to 
persuade every one who will attend to him, that I am regardless of 
truth. It is, in fact, his object to ruin me, if he can. Consequently, 
to have reprinted these few lines, which demonstrated the folly of his 
suspicions, and the groundlessness of his charge, would not have suited 
his purpose. ‘ 

Mr. Anderson says, that my letter gave him “the most painful 
surprise.” Why he should be surprised, I know not. Did he sup- 
pose, that I could remain silent under his deliberate attempt to 
calumniate me by a charge of falsehood? nd if not, had he not 
himself, by going out of his way to affront me, rendered it impossible 
for me to think of communicating with him in private? Besides, 
until my truth was established by the only person competent to do so, 
namely the Editor of the Musical World, how could Mr. Anderson, 
with his suspicions, (if he ever really felt the suspicions he expressed) 
attend to any private communication I could make? No one living, how- 
ever, until I had told my own story, (at least no one unac uainted with Mr. 
Anderson’s mode of acting) would ever suspect that I had been goaded 
into writing this letter by his suspicions, calumny, and insult. Surely, 
if he had the slightest regard for truth, he never would have suppressed 
every allusion to the irritating and provoking circumstances under 
which my letter was written. As to his being pained, that is not so 
extraordinary. I had distinctly borne my testimony to the general 
correctness of the statements in the letter signed “ Truth,” namely, 
that the Private Band are not liberally paid, including in this, my 
concurrence with the belief of the writer of that letter that Her Majesty 
is deceived on the subject. 


I considered it quite necessary also to notice the threat which Mr. . 


Anderson, used that he would order me to be refused admission into the 
Palace. Mr. Anderson says, that he never used such threats. I deli- 
berately repeat that he did ; that he said, that if that letter was traced 
to myself, or any of the Band, he would immediately order that such 
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person should be refused admittance to the Palace. Mr. Anderson is 
totally unaccustomed to control his temper and language when ad- 
dressing those whom he may venture to treat as his inferiors. This can 


be easily proved if there be occasion. Only a few weeks before, an 
instance of a very distressing nature occurred in the presence of the 
Band, which none of them are likely to forget. 

Mr. Anderson proceeds. “Mr. E. Chipp was soon after dismissed from 
Her Majesty’s Private Band, and his dismissal was immediately laid to my 
charge as a vindictive act on my part. I declare, however, that his 
dismissal was no act of mine, direct or indirect, and I make this decla- 
ration in the confidence that it will be fully substantiated by those who 
are best acquainted with the fact.” 

To this I can only say, that nothing Mr. Anderson has said, or 
written, or printed, has shaken my conviction, or that of any person with 
whom I am acquainted, that he was the sole instigator of my dismissal. 

There is one sentence in Mr. Anderson’s pamphlet to which I wish 
to direct the reader’s particular attention :— 

“From the duties of his office in Her Majesty’s Household, Colonel 
Phipps is fully acquainted with my accounts and transactions connected 
with the Private Band, and everything relative to musical matters 
entrusted to me. He expressed his indignation at the conduct of Mr. 
Chipp, at his making himself a party to charges against me, which he, 
Colonel Phipps, knew to be groundless.” 

What charges? Is it not clear from this passage, that the view I 
have taken is the only true one; and that what really irritated Mr. 
Anderson was, that he understood the charge brought against him to 
be this: that he had been practising the Principal and Deputy system 
in the Queen’s Band ; which certainly, as far as I know, no one had 
hitherto suggested, whatever they may since have been led to suspect 
from Mr. Anderson’s irritation, coupled with his well-known practices 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Anderson continues :— 

“On Friday morning, the 30th of March, some injudicious friend of 
Mr. Chipp’s sent an anonymous letter to the Hon. Colonel Phipps, 
enclosing all the letters and paragraphs on the subject, cut from the 
columns of the Musical World.” 

The letter then was anonymous. Does Mr, Anderson wish it to be 
understood that persons holding such offices in Her Majesty’s House- 
hold as Colonel Phipps are in the habit of taking notice of anonymous 
letters? That on the strength of an anonymous letter a man of irre- 
proachable character can be summarily, and without a moment’s warning, 
dismissed from an employment in Her Majesty’s service ? 

But though the letter was anonymous, Mr. Anderson says it was sent 
by some “ injudicious friend” of mine. How does he know this? If the 
letter was anonymous, how could he know it? Certainly none of my 

friends in the Private Band would have sent any letter to Colonel 
Phipps, a3 Mr, Anderson has taken good care to let them know, that 
appeals against him to Colonel Phipps would not be attended to. 
“Tnjudicious Friend.” Mr. Anderson seems to know more of the 
anonymous writer than any one else can do; but, taking all the circum- 
stances into account, he cannot be surprised if the world should rather 
be inclined to describe the author of the anonymous charge as a cowardly 
and malicious enemy. But certainly, if he was a friend of mine, there 
was something curious in the way he timed his letter. My letter ap- 
peared February 3rd, and it was (Mr. Anderson says) on the 30th 
March that the anonymous letter was sent to Colonel Phipps. The 
anonymous writer seems to have known that my quarter in the Band 
would expire the next day. As it happened (and a very remarkable 
coincidence it is) I played regularly up to the very end of my quarter; 
I played before Her Majesty the night of Saturday 31st March, when 
my quarter expired, and on that evening I was informed that Col. 
Phipps wished to see me. On the following Monday morning I waited 
on Col. Phipps, and was dismissed on the spot from the Private Band. 
The next day I received notice that my warrant for the State Band was 
cancelled. My “ Injudicious Friend” seems certainly to have timed 
my dismissal with a very nice and curious attention to Mr. Anderson’s 
convenience and arrangements. 

As to my dismissal itself I shall be very brief, because the question 
at issue is between Mr. Anderson and me alone, and I am desirous to 
avoid, if possible, introducing the name of any other person. Colonel 

Phipps was polite but brief, pretty much, as I suppose, he would have 
been if he had been performing any other act which he considered to 
be his duty. So far, however, from expressing any indignation at the 
“groundless charges” against Mr. Anderson, he gave me clearly to 
understand that he neither did nor would know anything of the nature 
of the difference between us. He declined taking any cognisance what- 
ever of the merits of the case, My offence, in his eyes, was having 


committed myself in the newspapers, “and my having brought the 
affairs of Her Majesty’s Private Drawing Room before the public; my 
having under any circumstances attempted to bring odium upon the 
chief under whom I served, as Colonel Phipps expressed it. 

I certainly most deeply regret it ever should have been necessary to 
Goso; but as long as such persons as Mr. Anderson are placed in autho- 
rity over gentlemen, such things must be expected. The charge of 
falsehood toa man of honour, is as distressing as a breach of etiquette 
can be to a gentleman of military habits. My case, however, must act, 
and unquestionably will act, as a warning quite sufficient to deter any 
man of gentlemanly feelings from entering the Private Band as long 
as Mr. Anderson is connected with it. To serve under him, a man 
must be content to bear any amount of indignity and browbeating, and 
even to be branded with the charge of falsehood, without daring to 
breathe a word of remonstrance or complaint, and with the knowledge 
that no appeal against his calumniator will be attended to. 


Mr. Anderson has dared to affirm that after the interview which took 
place between us on the 3rd of November “the matter went no further.” 
Does he imagine that because it suited his purpose to bury in oblivion 
a few circumstances which took place in the following February, that I 
should do the same ? 

Iam unavoidably compelled to revert to the letter which I pub- 
lished in the Musical World on February 3rd, in order to exonerate 
myself from the false charge of Mr. Anderson, and which the reader 
is aware had been preceded by the return of a trifling present I had 
given him many years before. On the following Wednesday aay 
February 7th, after our performance at the Castle, a conversation too 
place, which I think no one who was present is likely to forget. On 
that occasion Mr. Anderson positively denied what in his pamphlet 
he now admits, namely, that he had ever charged me with being the 
writer of the letter signed “Truth.” Iat once said, that he had done so 
to myself, on which he contradicted me with the greatest rudeness. He 
then demanded whether I had any witness! on which I was compelled 
to bring forward my brother. At first he attempted to contradict him 
also; but was at last forced to abandon this course. My feelings were 
so much excited, that I spoke plainly, and at some length, before the 
whole Band, as to his conduct to me, and particularly his havin 
returned my little present in a manner so insulting. I reminde 
him of the promise he had broken, to raise my salary, and of the 
unkind letter he had written to me in September of last year. I re- 
minded him of the manner in which I had always acted towards him ; 
of the readiness with which I had given his nephew lessons on the 
violin and organ ; of the trouble I took in designing the organ for him, 
which was erected in the private chapel at Windsor. A great deal 
more passed than is necessary to repeat, but in the end, Mr. Anderson 
said, before the whole Band, that he completely exonerated me from 
the charge of having written the letter signed “Truth.”* He re- 
peated this more than once, and then said, that if I were willing to 
take his hand, he would only be too happy to take mine. I at once 
shook hands with him in the presence of the Band, to their great 
gratification. So we parted, with very extravagant expressions of 
esteem and regard on Mr. Anderson’s part. The very next day I re- 
ceived the following letters. 

‘ Windsor Castle, Feb. 8th, 1855. 

“Dear Sre,—In reply to your letter of the 7th inst., I advise your 
taking the engagements offered you for the Philharmonics (both Old 
and New), as I have no doubt but I shail be able to obtain the Prince’s 
permission when I have an opportunity of speaking with his Royal 
Highness. You will, of course, send me an efficient deputy.—Y ours 
truly, iu haste, “@, F. ANDERSON. 

“To E. Chipp, Esq. 

“The enclosed was written before the explanation which took place 
last night, but I still think it right to send it. 

“I must request the favour of your kindly sending m2 an account of 
the number of lessons you kindly gave my nephew, as I wish to settle 
everything most honourably, and regret that I should have failed to 
have done so long ago.” 

The reader will recollect that it was only on the preceding evening 
our reconciliation, at Mr. Anderson’s own solicitation, took place; and 
that only a few hours had clapsed since he had parted from me with 
all manner of expressions and promises of friendship. It was rather too 
bad then to commence this new career of amity with asking me to 
furnish him with an account of the lessons I had given his nephew, from 
pure kindness and friendship (as he well knew), several years before. 
The following is the enclosure to which Mr. Anderson refers :— 








* The Editor had already done that most fully. 
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“ Windsor Castle, Feb. 7th, 1855. 

“Dear Srz,—After so many years’ acquaintance, and I think I may 
add friendship, I must confess myself much surprised at the mode you 
have taken, in endeavouring to justify yourself in respect to my sus- 
picions, relative to the letter signed ‘ Truth.’ 

“IT do not blame you for being desirous of clearing yourself from the 
imputation ; but I could have wished it had been done in a better 
spirit, and a different manner, by a letter addressed to myself. When 

had the pleasure of seeing you in my room at Windsor Castle, I be 
lieve our conversation was as follows: ‘I hope, Mr. Chipp, the letter in 
the Musical World signed ‘Truth’ does not emanate from you.’ You 
replied, ‘No, sir; when I write anything you may depend on my 
putting my name.’ In answer to this, I said, ‘I am glad to hear it, 
as I always had, and still have, a high opinion of you.’ I had every 
right to feel irritated at such an unjust letter, and I believe have said 
to more than one gentleman of the Private Band, that if I found such 
letters emanated from any of the Private Band, 1 should consider it my 
duty to report them to the proper authority, and if clearly proved, the 
dismissal of the offending party would be the inevitable result. 

“Your denial of having been concerned in the letter was perfectly 
satisfactory to me, and should never have thought of endeavouring to 
take any further steps to prove the veracity of your assertion. You 
have for some time past felt yourself aggrieved at my not acknowledg- 
ing having made you a promise, which various circumstances and dates 
prove could never have been the case; but, though silent on the subject, 
I was not unmindful of your interest, and hoped in timo to have shewn 
you the proof of it. 

On all occasions I take the deepest interest in every member of the 
Private Band, and when a very painful occurrence happened at Nor- 
wich, took no LITTLE pains to keep it from the journals, feeling how 
very injurious such an exposure must have been to your brother, and 
that in every probability his dismissal would have been the conse- 
quence. I believe I have been of some assistance to yourself and 
brother, at least I have your letters and copies of testimonials to prove 
ao once thought so, and therefore have some right to feel hurt at your 

aving publicly coincided with the letter signed ‘Truth ;’ and know- 
ing, as you must do, that the statement is nof correct. It appears there 
has been a great deal of mischief done lately by some evil-disposed 
person, and I only hope time will discover the truth. 

‘* My own conscience (always the best judge) so entirely acquits me 
from having any other feeling than that of the wish to serve every 
member of the Private Band, that I care very little for the comments of 
the Musical World, and still think so well of you, as to feel convinced, 
in your cooler moments, you will regret the course you have pursued. 
“TI remain, dear sir, yours truly, 
“To E. Chipp, Esq. “G, F, ANDERSON.” 


Mr. Anderson dates this letter on the 7th, and in his letter of the 8th 
distinctly states that he had written it on the 7th. He says,—‘ The 
enclosed was written before the explanation took place last night, but I 
still think it right to send it.” apprehend most persons will agree 
with me that Mr. Anderson has here put himself in the unenviable 
position of being obliged to choose between two very disagreeable 
characters. He says, this letter was “written before the explanation 
which took place on the 7th.” The truth is, Mr. Anderson found he 
could not put down either my brother or myself, and, on my earnest 
reproaches and appeals to his recollection of all my past conduct to 
him, his better feelings seemed to overcome him for a moment, and he 
solicited a reconciliation, which J was not unwilling to accord to him. 
He says, that before this took place he had written the letter which 
he has dated the 7th February. 

Beit so. I am not in a position to disprove his assertion, though, I 
think, anyone looking at the appearance of the originals would rather 
suppose that they were written at one and the same time. But what 
man, with a single particle of gentlemanlike feelings, after the exonera- 
tion and reconciliation on the previous evening, would have thought of 
doing anything with such a letter, except putting it into the fire? In- 
stead of which, he tells me he thinks it ‘ right” to send it me. 

What is to be said, therefore, of the discretion of a man who could 
think such conduct right ?--of his fitness to occupy the delicate position 
of presiding over any department of Her Majesty’s household ?—and, 
what it more concerns me to ask, after the reconciliation of the evening 
before, what possible motive could he have in sending me such a letter, 
except a wish to pick a quarrel with me; a fixed determination to goad 
me, if possible, into doing or saying something which he could make a 
ground for my dismissal? 

I lost not a moment in replying to this extraordinary letter. I received 
it on the evening of the 8th, and I had to perform at a concert in 
Windsor that evening, and still later, 1 had to be in attendance at the 





Castle, but I sat up late and wrote my answer; and, next morning, 
when I went to the Castle to attend a rehearsal, I put my letter into 
Mr. Anderson’s hands, in the presence of the Band. 


“Windsor, February 9th, 1855. 

“Srr,—After the stormy dispute which occurred last night, and 
the apparent reconciliation which succeeded, I am indeed surprised to 
find that you still deem it requisite to renew, what you then professed 
to be, so painful a subject. If that letter was neglected to be sent 
yesterday, why send it when all necessity for so doing was done away 
with, by the explanations which have taken place? It would have 
been my study, after you offered your hand, and I accepted it, to have 
endeavoured to forget that there had been cause for dispute, but now I 
feel bound to answer such a letter, and believe in my most ‘cool 
moments,’ I shall not regret the course I am now taking. You have 
been careful to word your letter in a different, and much 
milder manner, than that in which you addressed me, on the subject 
of the letters published by the Musical World ; but if, as you state in 
this letter, my reply to you was so ‘perfectly satisfactory,’ why 
afterwards accuse me to others, and bear out that accusation by the 
return ofa present I had given you many years before, without deem- 
ing it worth your while to state to me the reason of the return. I 
cannot see, sir, how you can make these occurrences tally with the 
belief in the ‘veracity’ of my ‘assertions, and the ‘high opinion’ 
you entertain of me? Having the proof, therefore, that my denial 
had stood as nought in your estimation, my only resource lay in 
appealing to a quarter, which I knew must exonerate me. 

“T have certainly (not without cause,) felt myself aggrieved regarding 
the failure of the promise you made me, about the full salary. I still 
maintain that such promise was made, and it has hitherto been for- 
feited. I am thankful, deeply thankful, that I have in no manner 
tarnished my reputation, or I am very sure I should have before now, 
met with censure and little mercy. I must be pardoned for doubting 
the friendship of one who neglects no opportunity of casting an insult 
upon me, 

“ Any little act of kindness shown to your nephew, in which I could 
render him the small amount of assistance in my power, in the pursuit 
of his art, was done cheerfully and willingly from a feeling of friend- 
ship to him and yourself; and, as I told you last night, no money can 
cancel it; I feel indignant at the offer. The subject had never been 
named by me but in the endeavour to prove that I had never been other 
than friendly both to you and him. 

“Tf, sir, J can make all due allowance for the partiality of an uncle, 
you must also please to remember that I have some cause to murmur 
even there. Although I disclaim all rancorous feeling of petty jealousy, 
still I cannot forget, neither I am sure do you, who was promised the 

osition of organist to Her Majesty’s Private Chapel, even the salary 
Sch named and agreed to by me. I abstained mentioning this last 
night, from a willingness to avoid touching upon anything more than 
was necessary before the Private Band. It is most true you have been 
kind enough to write me two testimonials, which I have always been 
proud and happy to acknowledge, and still thank you for, but, had my 
conduct been unworthy, could I have asked and obtained such proofs 
of respect at the hands of yourself and others? I do not wish to be 
arrogant, but I must be just to myself. You have no right to complain 
of my plain language, for did you really possess the generosity you lay 
claim to, you would have destroyed a letter which you must be sure 
could effect no good purpose in now sending. I beg to thank you for 
the permission to attend the Philharmonic Concerts, 

“ And remain, sir, yours respectfully, 
““EpMUND CHIPP. 

“ P.S.—One subject I had nearly omitted to mention. It is referable 
to the remarks you pass upon the affair at Norwich ; such a circum: 
stance having occurred, of course it is to be regretted, but there were 
others more deeply to blame than my brother. I think those remarks 
were really uncalled for in the present letter, as I was in no way con- 
nected therewith, and, consequently the recurrence to that event I can 
only regard in the light of a threat.” 


The reader will be curious to know in what terms Mr. Anderson 
replied to this communication. He never answered it at all, nor has 
he in his pamphlet alluded to its existence. Would any man living— 
especially so irritable a man as Mr. Anderson—have received such a 
letter without taking the slightest notice of it, unless he knew that every 
syllable in it wastrue? He takes great credit to himself for having ab- 
stained from bringing my letter of 30th January, which appeared in the 
Musical World, under the uotice of Colonel Phipps. The public will 
give him no credit of the sort. They wiil feel, with me, that the 
moment he read this letter of the 9th February, if he had not known 
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that every word of it was true, his bounden duty was instantly to put 
it into Colonel Phipps’ hands, But he did not do this. Further, I 
was constantly in his company, in the way of my duty, from that day, 
February the 9th, until March 31st, with the exception of one or two 
evenings, on which I availed myself of the permission he had given me, in 
his letter of February 8th, and performed at the Philharmonic Concerts. 
The truth is, that from the moment he read this letter, to the day of 
my dismissal, although I was constantly in his company, and acting 
under him, he never spoke a single syllable to me on any subject 
whatever, but treated me with marked and uniform rudeness. My 
unalterable conviction is that, as soon as he read this letter, he deter- 
mined that I should be dismissed from the Band. It was, in fact, the 
only answer he could give to it. 

But not to derange his plans, my dismissal was deferred to the end 
of the quarter, and the “ znjudicious friend” did not send his anony- 
mous letter to Colonel Phipps till the day before the quarter expired. 
After this, I may appeal to any candid man, what is to be thought of the 
earnest intercessions which Mr. Anderson professes to have made to 
Colonel Phipps, that “the matter might be passed over.” 


Having mentioned my dismissal, Mr. Anderson goes on immediately 
to the subject of my original appointment. 


“Since his dismissal Mr. E. Chipp has published in the Musical 
World a correspondence which took place between himself and me last 
year (1854), and which, he says, will show ‘the nature of the cause of 
his dismissal,’ that cause being my ‘ vindictiveness’ on account of the 
dispute which then took place between us. 

“It is not necessary for me to quote these letters in full, as their sub- 
stance can be stated briefly. On the 26th of August last, Mr. Chipp 
wrote to me, alleging, that when he entered the Private Band there 
was a promise made by me that the salary then granted him of £100 
per annum should, in the course of time, be raised to the same amount 
as that enjoyed by the other members—viz., £130, and requesting the 
fulfilment of that alleged promise. 

“In my answer (9th September) I expressed my surprise at the con- 
tents and tone of the letter, and added, ‘ And you must excuse me if I 
tell you candidly, that I do not consider that I offered you a very 
moderate salary of £100 per annum, because you were young; on the 
contrary, I know that I engaged you on a very liberal salary. The 
terms I gave you were very handsome, and you were only too anxious 
to obtain the appointment, and your father expressed himself most 
grateful to me for having got you the situation.’ 

“ Afterwards, at Windsor, in October last, Mr. Chipp, in a verbal 
conversation, again brought forward this claim founded on the same 
ground, which I again refused to admit. The matter then went no 
further, but, from the use he afterwards made of this discussion, it is 
plain that it rankled in his mind. Ina letter dated the 13th of April 
last, addressed by him to Colonel Phipps (also printed in the Musical 

World), and accompanied by copies of the above correspondence, Mr. 
Chipp, after referring to the letters, says :—‘ Here the matter rested for 
some weeks, but during an interview with Mr. Anderson, at Windsor 
Castle, in October, at which, when he discovered that I possessed no 
written proof of his promise, he denied he had made it.’ ‘To this gross 
and false charge of duplicity I have only to answer, that I could not 
then have discovered that there was no written proof of a promise 
which I very well knew had never been made. Mr. Chipp does not 
pretend that there ever had been any written proof of such a promise. 
It rests entirely on his bare assertion, which may be as good as my 
denial, but cannot be better. I can, however, state some circumstances 
me show very clearly that no such promise ever could have been 
mude. 

“ Mr. Chipp, senior, the father of E. Chipp, wrote to me on the 26th 
of May, 1843, a lettter which I have in my possession, entreating me, 
as an old friend, to endeavour to obtain appointments in Her Majesty’s 
Private Band for his two sons. On the 10th of April, 1844, I suc- 
ceeded in obtaining an appointment for Mr. E. Chipp, at a salary of 
£100 per annum, it having at that time been fixed that the salaries of 
Ripieno violins and second wind instruments were not to exceed that 
sum. 

“Mr. E. Chipp, I presume, will not deny that he was then a very 
young and inexperienced performer, On the 23rd of the same month, 

I obtained an appointment for Mr. William Cramer, an old member 
of Queen Adelaide’s Private Band, an able and experienced performer, 
holding situations in the principal orchestras in London. My letter 
engaging Mr. Cramer fixes his salary at £100 per annum, which he 
gratefully accepted. I have the letter and acceptance now in my 
possession. Is it probable, then, that I could have promised a young 
inexperienced performer to raise his salary to £130 per annum, when, 
thirteen days afterwards I engaged Mr, Cramer, a first-rate performer, 








expressly stipulating that his salary should not exceed £100 per 
annum; the utmost amount, moreover, at which I had the power to 
engage either the one or the other. I could have no motive for 
making such a promise, as it was quite immaterial to me whether Mr. 
E. Chipp received £100, or £130 per annum. 

“Mr. Ohipp’s statement that I made him any such promise as he 
alleges, is a mere assertion, obviously disproved by the circumstances of 
the case; and I pointedly deny that I either did or could have made 
him such a promise.” 


Mr. Anderson may not think it necessary to reprint the correspon- 
dence as it took place, but I think it is; and here follows the first 


letter which passed on the subject :— 
* August 26th, 1854. 


“Dear Srr,—I have now been a member of Her Majesty’s Private 
Band upwards of ten years, and at the time I entered it, there was a 
promise made by you that the salary then granted me of £100 per 
annum, should in course of time be raised to the same amount as 
enjoyed by the other members, viz., £130. 

T now feel, from the time I have been in Her Majesty’s service, and 
from the zealous and punctual manner in which I have ever endeavoured 
to attend to the duties required of me, that I ought to remind you of a 
promise, which possibly, from the lapse of time and your numerous 
engagements, you may have forgotten. 

‘When I first became a member of Her Majesty’s Private Band, I was 
but young, and without ties, and the salary, although moderate, was 
then adequate. Now, however, having a family to educate and provide 
for in life, the case is very different. 

“T have had several offers of settling in the country ; but upto the 
present time I have declined them, as 1 prefer, if my position is made 
such as I consider I am entitled to, remaining in London. 

* Knowing that your influence is such that you can further the request 
of one in whose welfare you have often professed to feel an interest, 

“T am, dear Sir, 
“Yours respectfully, 
“To G. F. Anderson, Esq. Epmunp Cuipr.” 


Any one would suppose that Mr. Anderson, on receipt of this letter, 
would instantly have written an unqualified and indignant denial, if 
what I here asserted had been untrue. I say if Mr. Anderson knew that 
I was stating what was untrue,—or rather if he did not Anow that every 
word of my letter was true, —he would have denied it without a moment’s 
delay. I will now print the answer he actually did give me, after a fort- 
night’s consideration, the tone of which certainly does not evince any 
great tenderness to my feelings. 
* Osborne, September 9th, 1854. 

“Dear Sir,—In acknowledging the receipt of your letter, I must con- 
fess myself much surprised at its contents, and the tone of the docu- 
ment altogether. And you must excuse me if I tell you candidly that 
I do not consider that I offered you a very moderate salary of £100 per 
annum, because you were young; on the contrary, I know that I 
engaged you on a very liberal salary. The terms I gave you were very 
handsome; and you were only éoo anxious to obtain the appointment, 
and your father expressed himself most grateful to me for having got 
you the situation. 

“TI cannot enter further into this matter till we meet at Windsor 
(if we do meet there) than to request that you will not for one moment 
hesitate to accept one, or any, of the ‘frequent opportunities of 
settling in the country’ whenever such may occur, as I can only 
repeat that which I have very often expressed to you, viz., that I shall 
only be too happy to see you better yourself, and that your resignation 
of the appointments you now hold as Musician to Her Majesty will be 
immediately accepted when anything more advantageous to your 
interest may be offered to you. With kind regards, 

“Believe me, dear Sir, yours very truly, 

“E. Chipp, Esq. “ G@, F, ANDERSON.” 

Up to Sept. 9th, 1854, therefore, it had never occurred to Mr. Ander- 
son that he had not made me the promise, which he afterwards thought 
proper to deny. In point of fact, he merely discussed the sufficiency 
of my salary. 

The reader will observe, also, how distinctly Mr. Anderson here 
admits that the a:rangement of my salary was a matter entirely in his 
own power: “I engaged you on a very liberal salary,” “The terms I 
gave you were very handsome.” ‘This is not the language of a man who 
knew or who wished others to think, that he had no power in the 
matter. On this part of the question, Mr. Anderson, by quoting his 
own letter, has confuted himself, 

This letter did not seem to call for an immediate answer, and, 








indeed, the terms of it were so evidently intended to insult and 
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provoke me, that I did not at first see how to reply to it at all, 
except by instantly resigning my appointment in the Band. But 
this I did not choose to do, because as my salary (insufficient as 
it was) was an anaual one, and not so much paid for each separate 
attendance or performance, I did not consider it would be conduct 
becoming a gentleman, if, having enjoyed the salary during two 
or three months while the Court was absent, and I was not called 
on to perform, I should then resign, just at the very time that the 
Court was returning to Windsor, and the duties of my office were about 
to recommence. I felt that this could not be thought of, and so, on 
reflection, wrote in the following terms : 
October 7th, 1854. 


“ Dear Sir,—When I first received your note I considered it best 
to do as you wished, and leave the discussion of its contents until our 
arrival at Windsor; but upon further reflection I do not see why I 
should not express (prior to that interview) how much I feel hurt and 
surprised at the manner in which you have treated a request which I 
neither consider unreasonable nor without claim. 

“You certainly spared no pains to wound my feelings, but in no 
respect have you replied to the main purport of my note. You seem to 
miscontrue my words in more ways than one :—for instance, I never in 
my former note intimated that I was no¢ glad when I received (nearly 
eleven years since) the appointment; on the contrary, having been in 
the Royal service the greater part of my life (I entered the Chapel Royal 
before I was eight years old), I very naturally feel some predilection for 
it, but I cannot be content to remain only in the position I oceupied in 
my twenty-first year; there would beno progression in that; and I 
think you must acknowledge that the spur to labour is the hope of 
advancement. 

“You seem to throw a doubt upon my having had offers to settle 
in the country ; but I should have no trouble to prove the truth of my 
words. 

“T am not ono to take a mean advantage,* unless it is forced upon 
me, therefore I shall be at Windsor as usual, and then, I trust, we shall 
come to some more satisfactory settlement, as J do not consider the 
salary I at present receive so ‘ very liberal.’ 

“T am, dear Sir, yours respectfully, 
“To G. F. Anderson, Esq.” “EpMunpD Cuipr. 


Jo this letter I received no answer. In fact, there was but one 
answer which Mr, Anderson could have given at all to the purpose— 
namely, that which he would have given to my former letter, if he 
could. I mean, to deny having ever made me any promise at all. But 
this was precisely what he did not venture to do. Why, the reader 
will be in a better position to understand as we proceed. 

On the return of the Court to Windsor, I resumed my attendance at 
the Castle. This was on the 14th of October, and from that day I was 
constantly in my place, and continually in the room with Mr. Anderson. 
He, however, took no notice whatever of my letter of October 7th, nor 
do I recollect receiving any communication from him on any subject, 
except a little note in pencil, which I transcribe : — 

“'W. C. (Windsor Castle), Saturday Morning. 

“ Dear Sir,—I am very much engaged here this morning. Be good 
enough to rehearse several of the selections, &c., &c., unknown to Mr. 
Mount, so as to have them ready if called for.—Yours truly in haste, 

“To E, Chipp, Esq. “@. F. A.” 

Of course I complied with his wishes. So matters went on from 
day to day, until the last week in the month, when Mr, Anderson wrote 
me the following letter :— 

34, Nottingham-place, York-gate, Regent’s-park, 
* October 29th, 1854. 

“Dear Srr,—After the rehearsal on Tuesday next, I wish to have 
some conversation with you in my room at the Castle; and request you 
will bring with you the letter I wrote to you from the Isle of Wight, 
in order that I may see in what way I have wounded your feelings, 

“T am yours truly in haste, 

“To E. Chipp, Esq. “G. F. ANDERSON.” 

The reader will observe that there is still no denial of the truth of 
my statement—not a shadow of doubt as to the only point of real im- 
portance: the promise which Mr. Anderson now insists, not only that 
he never made it, but that he very well knew that he had never made it. 

As Mr. Anderson requested, I waited on him at Windsor,t and gave 





* After the explanation I have given above of my view of my duty to 
Her Majesty, the reader will comprehend the meaning of my unwilling- 
ness to take a meatr advantage. 

+ By accident, I had left town before Mr, Anderson’s note reached 
my house, and it was sent after me to Windsor; so that my interview 
with him did not take place till Friday, 3rd November. 











him copies of his letter of September 7th, and mine of August 26th 
and October 9th. In the beginning of our conversation, I reminded 
him of the very words in which he had made the promise, and he did 
not attempt to deny it. But whether anything which I said at the 
time led him to ask the question, or whether to obtain the information 
had been (as I am inclined to suspect) his real object in soliciting the 
interview, he asked me whether I had any written proof of his having 
made the promise; and on my candidly avowing that I had not, he 
instantly said that he denied having ever made it. I have already said, 
in my letter to Colonel Phipps (April 13), that when he discovered that 
I possessed no written proof of his promise, he denied he had made it. 
This is literally true, It is much short of the truth. The simple fact 
being, that, until he had first ascertained from myself (what after a 
lapse of ten years li2 might easily find it hard to recollect with cer- 
tainty), that I had no promise in writing, he never ventured to deny 
his promise at all; he never even questioned it; he never raised a 
doubt of my veracity. On the contrary, by his making no reference to 
the point in his written answer to my demand, that he should fulfil 
his promise, he admitted that he had made it, as clearly as a man 
would do, who was not quite sure, whether or not I had a written pro- 
mise to produce, but was quite prepared to deny his promise, if he 
should find that I had none. ‘The moment he cliscovered that I had 
not, he denied that he ever had made such a promise; but ¢il/ then 
he never did deny it. 

I have never yet made use of the word “ duplicity,” as applied to Mr. 
Anderson’s conduct towards myself, but, if I had, most persons will, I 
apprehend, believe that it would not have been too harsh a term, more 
especially when they are in possession of a few more facts, which Mr. 
Anderson has not had the truthfulness and generosity to bring before 
the public. 

Mr. Cramer’s case Mr. Anderson had better have forgotten. All it 
proves is, that he was capable of taking advantage of the pecuniary 
difficulties of a first-rate performer, and stipulating that his salary 
should be at an amount insufficient to cover his expenses. Mr. Ander- 
son indeed says, that this was the utmost amount at which he had the 
power to engage Mr. Cramer or myself. The language he himself 
quotes from his letter to me of September 9th (as I have already re- 
marked), is inconsistent with this statement. 

When Mr. Anderson says, therefore, that my statement of his having 
promised to increase my salary is a mere assertion, disproved by the 
circumstances of the case, I can only reply, that he has brought forward 
no circumstances whatever, except, first, that my father had asked him to 
get me a situation in the Band; secondly, my youth and inexperience ; 
and thirdly, that taking advantage of his difficulties (as he well knows), 
he was guilty of engaging Mr. Cramer at an insufficient salary. 

If Mr. Anderson has a letter of my father’s in his possession, it would 
have been more satisfaetory if he had printed it. But, supposing it to 
be as he says, how could a letter, asking for a situation for me in 1843, 
prove that I had no reason to expect an increase in salary in 1854 ? 
Above all, how does it affect the only question in dispute, namely, the 
veracity of my statemen*, that he had made me a certain promise. i 
was young, it is true, but I will not admit that I was without experience. 
I had been for three seasons in Drury Lane Orchestra, under Mr. T. 
Cooke and Mr. Benedict—both gentlemen more likely to detect inex- 
perience and incapacity than Mr. Anderson. During that time I had 
frequent engagements at concerts, and on several of those occasions 
asa solo player. Allthis Mr. Anderson knew perfectly well, when he 
was giving me the appointment. 

Now occurs the following :— 

“ Mr. Chipp hag made other charges against me separate from thoso 
to which I have already adverted. They are contained in the letter 
above mentioned, addressed to Colonel Phipps on the 13th of April 
last. This letter contains the following —, — ae 

*«*T must further to trouble you with a short statement of two 
other Arment which I conceive myself greatly aggrieved by Mr. 
Anderson’s conduct. In the summer of 1847,* at Mr. Anderson’s 
request, I acted as deputy organist to Her Majesty’s Private Chapel, 
and after I had continued in that capacity some little time, Mr. 
Anderson enquired what salary I received as organist at Mr, Mont- 
gomery’s Chapel. I replied £40 per annum. Mr. A. then enquired 
whether I should be satisfied with the same sum at Her Majesty’s 
Private Chapel, to which I at once acceded; whereupon Mr. A. dis- 
tinctly promised me the appointment ; but, afterwards, without the 
slightest reason or explanation, procured the appointment of Mr. 
Cusins, his own nephew, to the situation. Again, at Mr. Anderson’s 
request, I prepared the design, which was afterwards adopted, for the 
new organ for the Private Chapel at Windsor Castle, for whieh design 





* It must have been 1846, 
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I believe Mr. A. took credit as his own, and never either acknowledged 
my assistance, or even asked me to inspect it when erected.’ = 

“This story of my promise to appoint Mr. E. Chipp to the organist’s 
situation is just as apocryphal as the other promise which I have 
just disposed of.” 


Mr. Anderson denies the truth of the statement I made to Colonel 
Phipps—that he had “distinctly promised me the appointment of 
organist to Her Majesty’s Private Chapel.” I can only say, that every 
syllable of the account I gave to Colonel Phipps of what Mr. Anderson 
said and promised is true. I am ready at any time to depose to the 
truth and accuracy of the statement in a court of justice; and to 
mention the very spot where the conversation took place, and the 
promise was made, 

Mr. Anderson asserts, that as soon as I heard of Mr. Kohl being 
about to retire, I asked him to obtain the appointment for me, and he 
goes on to relate all he said in reply. Inever asked to be appointed 
organist to the Private Chapel. Mr. Anderson never said one single 
word of all those things he here relates, about his nephew and Prince 
Albert. He never said a single syllable to me about its being a loss to 
me if I should obtain Mr. Kohl’s situation. In fact, the whole story 
is a fabrication from beginning to end. It confutes itself. 

T shall notice three or four particulars :— 

First. Mr. Anderson says, that, on his showing me that I should be 
a loser if I obtained Mr. Kohl’s situation, “I was satisfied or seemed to 
be so;” and then he adds, “And I never heard again of the matter 
until I found it was made the subject of a complaint against me in the 
letter addressed to Col. Phipps.” My letter to Col. Phipps was 
written on April 13th, 1855; but in my letter of February 9th, I had 
reminded Mr. Anderson of his having offered me the organist’s place, 
and of his having broken his promise. So that when he states that, 
from the time when the likelihood of Mr. Kohl’s retirement was talked 
of, until he saw my letter to Col. Phipps of April 13th, “he never 
again heard of the matter,” he is stating what is not only untrue, but 
what is proved to be untrue by the letter which I wrote to him more 
than two months before. 

Secondly.—Mr. Anderson says:—“ From the time of Mr. Kohl’s 
retirement to the commencement of his office by my nephew, the duty 
was performed by Mr. John Burrowes, son of the late respected pro- 
fessor, Mr. John Burrowes, whose receipt for payment I have in my 
possession.” 

This is certainly not true. 

Mr. John Burrowes performed the duty of organist in the Private 
Chapel for not more than four months. He played from March to 
July, and Mr. Anderson paid him ten guineas for doing so. This was 
in the year 1847, but Mr. Kohl’s retirement took place in 1846.* 





* I do not see why Mr. Anderson should say that I played “two or 
three times.” I know that I played so often both at Windsor and 
Buckingham Palace, as to interfere materially with my duties at Percy 
Chapel, and to encroach on the kindness of my friends there rather 
more than was desirable. 

In his anxiety to prove that I never held any permanent appoint- 
ment in the Private Chapel, he lays so much stress on my having 
played “ but two or three times,” that it seems desirable to compare his 
language here with that which he used in the testimonials which he gave 
me in1847 (when the matter was recent), and subsequently in his 
letter to the vestry of St. Mary-at-Hill, in 1852. 


* Windsor Castle, April 8th, 1847. 

“ My Dzar S1r,—In compliance with your request, I have the greatest 
pleasure in availing myself of this opportunity of expressing the high 
opinion I entertain of your qualifications as an organist from the talent 
you have always displayed in that capacity, not only in the various 
situations you have held, but on several urgent occasions when you 
have been called upon to do the duty in her Majesty’s Private Chapels. 
Your general acquirements as a thorough musician, your punctuality in 
the performance of your duties in Her Majesty’s Private Band, and 
your estimable character and good conduct are equally deserving of the 
greatest encomiums, and entitle you to the situation you are now 
soliciting, and which I most sincerely hope you will obtain. 

In much haste believe me, sir, Yours very faithfully, 
“G, F. ANDERSON. 
“Director of Her Majesty’s 
“Private Band. 


“Buckingham Palace, June 4th, 1852. 
“T have the greatest pleasure in availing myself of this opportunity 
of expressing the high opinion I entertain of Mr. E.'T, Chipp’s qualifica- 
cations as an organist from the great talent he has always displayed in 


“To EB. Chipp, Esq.” 





But Thirdly. Mr. Anderson proceeds to state : 

“ As soon as Mr. E. Chipp heard that Mr. Kohl was about to retire, 
he asked me if I could obtain for him the appointment. I then told 
him distinctly that His Royal Highness Prince Albert, who bad taken 
a kind interest in my nephew, W. G.Cusins, and had obtained for him 
an admission into the Conservatoire at Brussels, was graciously pleased, 
at my humble solicitations, to desire that the appointment in the 
Queen’s Private Chapel should be kept open till my nephew’s return.” 
Of all the assertions in this imaginary conversation, this is the most 
extraordinary. According to his own statement, Mr. Anderson soli- 
cited and obtained the appointment for his nephew, while Mr. Cusins 
was still at Brussels. This was certainly not later than 1846; and at 
that time Mr. Cusins was about twelve or thirteen years old. So that 
if Mr. Anderson’s story is to be believed, he solicited Prince Albert to 
appoint as organist to Her Majesty’s Private Chapel, a boy of twelve 
or thirteen years of age,—a boy who at the time, whatever talent 
he may have since displayed in that office, could not perform the 
church service. Indeed Mr. Anderson thought it necessary, some months 
after the time when he says his nephew entered on his duties in Her 
Majesty’s Private Chapel, to place him under me for instruction on the 
organ. 

Does Mr. Anderson seriously wish such a statement as he has here 
made to be believed? If not, what becomes of the whole of this fable ? 

Once more. Mr. Anderson says: —‘‘As to Mr.Chipp’s assertion that I 
took credit to myself for a design, prepared by him, for the new organ 
of the Private Chapel, I have only this to say, that I never did, nor 
never dreamed of such a thing.” 

When I stated, in my letter to Colonel Phipps, that I believed Mr. 
Anderson had taken to himself the credit of the design of the Windsor 
organ, I would not have said what I did, if I had not believed that I 
was ina position to prove it. Isimply ask this question : 

If he did not take the credit of the design to himself, on what pretence 
did he apply to the respected builder of the organ for a commission of 
ten per cent on the price of the instrument ? 

Mr. Anderson has endeavoured, everywhere, to make people believe 
that I have been guilty, not only of falsehood, but of ingratitude to 
himself. I should be equally sorry to be guilty of either, for ingratitude 
is dishonesty and a ve of heart. Iam quite willing to acknow- 
ledge the favour which Mr. Anderson did in appointing me to 
the Private Band. I acknowledge, also, the testimonials which 
he gave to my character, as well as my professional attainments, 
on more than one occasion. But beyond these, I know of no 
claim that Mr. Anderson has upon my gratitude; and these obliga- 
tions he has more than cancelled, first, by violating his repeated pro- 
mises, and then, by denying that he had ever made them, endeavouring 
to brand me with the ca of falsehood, and labouring to destroy my 
character in every quarter where he could find any one to listen to his 
stories, or accept a copy of his pamphlet. 

But Mr. Anderson has compelled me to say more. Whatever service 
Mr. Anderson did me, he took good care to repay himself. I say 
nothing of the lessons he requested me to give his nephew on the violin, 
or on the organ, because they were given with kindness and goodwill on 
my part. Neither doI say anything of his asking me to give him a design 
for an organ; what I did in that instance I should have attached no value 
to, if he had not acted as he did. For not only did he never acknow- 
ledge my assistance, he never had the civility to ask me to look at the 
instrnment after it was erected, or to perform on it; but, on the con- 





that capacity, not only in the various situations he has held, but 
on several occasions when he has been called on to perform before Her 
Majesty. 

“Mr. Chipp’s general acqnirements as a thorough musician, his 
punctuality in the performance of his duties, and his estimable private 
character are equally deserving of the highest encomiums; and justly 
entitle him to the situation he is now soliciting, and which I most 
sincerely wish he may obtain. “G. F. ANDERSON. 

“ Director of Her Majesty’s 
“Private Chamber Band.” 


There are some curious differences in the language of these two 
documents, the more curious, because the latter is evidently a copy of 
the former. In the second, for some reason which is known only 
to himself, Mr. Anderson took care tu avoid the mention of the place 
where I had performed before Her Majesty. But in the testimonial 
which he gave me in 1847, he stated, that I had done “the duty in Her 
Majesty’s Private Chapels,” “on several urgent occasions.” This one 
word “chapels” not chapel—proves what I have said above to be true, 
that I had performed both in town and at Windsor, and proves also, 
that “several occasions” is more likely to be a true account than “two 
or three times.” 
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trary, he endeavoured to keep my share in the matter a secret, that he 
might use my design to his own credit and advantage. 

But to come to the Principal and Deputy system. I performed as 
his deputy for more than a season regularly at the Philharmonic Con- 
certs, and received from him half the sum which he, as one of the 
directors, had allotted to himself. 

In the Ancient Concerts I took his place whenever it suited his con- 
venience to send me as his deputy, and he never once offered me a 
farthing in remuneration, And as to the Concerts in Exeter Hall, I 
know not how often I played for him for nothing ; but I can confidently 
appeal to Mr. Surman to testify, if need be, which of the two, Mr, 
Anderson orI, did the duty, and which of the two received the pay on 
those occasions, 

I only wish, in conclusion, that I could express the gratitude I feel 
to the many gentlemen, who, when I was ready to sink under such an 
accumulation of unscrupulous and vindictive calumny, so nobly aud 
generously came forward to cheer me with their friendship, and assist 
me with their counsel. Of all the respectable members of the musical 
profession, not one has hesitated to assure me of his sympathy and his 
indignation at the treatment I have received. 

For much of all this public kindness and confidence, I well know Iam 
indebted to the countenance and friendship of one, whose great abilities 
are not more honourable to the profession than his unimpeachable 
honour and integrity. To be permitted publicly to acknowledge 
my obligations to Mr. Costa, and to offer him the tribute of my heart- 
felt gratitude and respect, renders this one of the proudest moments 
of my life. I have suffered much and deeply. But it is worth one’s 
while to suffer something, in order to experience eo much truth and 
goodness and disinterested friendship as I have received. 


Iondon, July, 1855. 








A REVIEW OF THE HISTORY OF MUSIC 
BEFORE MOZART. 


(Continued from page 326). 


WE cannot follow all the improvements, advances, and trans- 
formations of the lyric drama. This is the task of history. 
Ours consists in briefly depicting the spirit of each epoch, and 
in finally indicating wherein every one of these has contributed 
to prepare the epoch of Mozart. We leave in the background 
facts and names with which we presuppose the reader already 
familiar, and speak only of the general tendencies which the 
lyric drama obeyed among the Italians and the French, the only 
nations, which, before Mozart, could boast of possessing a 
national opera. 

Italy, which already swarmed with celebrated musicians, and 
intelligent dilettanti, hastened to shake off the intolerable burden 
of an everlasting recitative, without character and without 
instrumentation. Already had Stradella, Carissimi, Cesti, and 
Cavalli po Scarlatti followed them—names dear to 
every friend of music. These gave the world the genuine, the 
grand secret of the dramatic style :—a recitative, which already 
began to adapt itself to grammatical, logical, and rhetorical 
intonation ; a recitative which spoke the nationalspeech ; and, 
what was more and better, melody, airs. The thencetorth purely 
natural in melody shaped itself to the ideal, that is to the 
natural in its highest perfection, which is superior to the 
primitive song in euphony, in beauty of form and variety of 
expression, as in the number and choice of the chords out of 
which it sprang. Through this alone the music of the theatre 
became for all feeling souls, that wonderful, enchanting, omni- 
potent art, of which the men of earlier times had had some 
presentiment, but no knowledge. The Italians prostrated them- 
selves before this new god, who was to subdue the world to 
them; they introduced song into the opera; gradually they 
sacrificed to it all their old idols, both Olympus and Tartarus, 
the machineries and the dance, yes, even the horses. Yeta 
little while, and we shall see the drama itself sacrificed to song. 

The extraordinary enthusiasm with which the above named 
composers inspired their countrymen must not surprise us, These 
men correspond, in the progress of melody, to Palestrina. On 
the other hand one is astonished, when S looks through the 
vocal compositions of Carissimi, at finding them, in spite of their 
great simplicity, more fresh and full of happier invention than a 
multitude of airs that date from the eighteenth century. A 





simple figured bass accompanies them, and there is sometimes 
in the bass more harmony than in the orchestras of a period 
which very aged people yet remember. Our task must limit 
itself to pointing out the causes of this relative and local 
inferiority in the most musical country in the world, at a time 
when art had received an immeasurable impulse in other 
countries, which had only played a very modest part in the 
history of music. 

In proportion as dramatic melody enriched itself by new turns 
and passages, the talent of vocal delivery developed with it, and 
began to react upon the work of the composers. The singers, 
who before had formed one soul with these, now made a class 
by themselves, They had their own interests, strictly separable 
from that of the maestro and the poet, whereby they soon knew 
how to domineer over both. Of all the delights which music 
has the power to produce, the most prominent, or at least the 
most universally felt, is the charm of a beautiful voice, united 
with.that beautiful mechanical facility, which is called virtuosity. 
When once the dilettanti had tasted this enjoyment, (I mean the 
great mass of dilettanti, to whom artists owed their fame and 
income), they became rather indifferent, as a general rule, to all 
the rest. If the music is only of such a sort, as to allow the 
favourite artist to produce all his means of seduction and 
enchantment; if the drama only affords an opportunity, no 
matter how, for arias and duets, for the principle tenor and the 
prima donna, then the music is declared good enough, the piece 
rational enough. The singers understood their advantage, and 
made the most of it. Since they knew better than the maestro 
both the extent of their own personal means, and the possibilities 
of solfeggio in C agapen with all the finesses of the trade by 
which it succeeds in winning over the public, it soon resulted 
that a large space in the composition of an opera was allotted to 
them. What they received from the maestro as cantilena, they 
returned to him in embellishments or fioriture and bravura 
passages. Scarcely were they in possession of the most in- 
dispensable part of song, when the luxury of passages announced 
itself; which we may see from the Orontea of Cesti, where we find 
such in the first theatre airs ever composed. 

This growing preponderance of the interests of execution over 
the united interests of the score and the /ibretto, had with the 
Italians the inevitable consequences of their superiority in the 
art of singing, which they created, in which they so early 
distinguished themselves, and which they so passionately loved. 
It perfectly explains the fate of opera in their land. 

The melodists of the seventeenth and at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century had to deal with singers who were yet 
children, and scarcely knew the A BC of the bravura. So far 
from submitting to their influence, they, on the contrary, formed 
them by their instruction and examples. They were the masters 
in everything ; they freely followed their own inspirations as 
intelligent and creative artists ; and, indeed, the more so since 
the Italian music had not yet those settled forms, which have 
since so distinguished and set a national stamp uponit. Besides 
a beautiful song, the maestri could show their cleverness in 
other respects, in the accompaniments, the choruses and duets ; 
for we must remark that Stradella, Carissimi, Scarlatti, and 
after them the immortal Leonardo Leo, were good melodists, as 
well as learned harmonists and contrapuntists. They were 
complete men for their times. Hence, in spite of their venerable 
age, they have retained a youthful aspect, and even to day 
serve for the admiration of artists and the study of musicians. 

But these great melodists neglected a very essential part 
of song; we mean the rhythmopeia or measure. Their vocal 
phrases, contracted, and as it were, isolated from one another by 
too frequent cadences,* lacked symmetry, and did not fit them- 
selves to period. Just so it was with the arias as a whole, The 
scholars of Scarlatti and Leo remedied this defect ; they gave to 
the vocal sentence the development which it required; they 
divided the aria into two parts ; they introduced the da capo or 
repetition of the first part ; they lengthened out the ritornel at 








* I must here remark, that I always use the word cadence according to 
its etymology, and understand by it the conclusion, the point of rest 
to the musical period. 
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the beginning and end; and the melody grew beautiful with 
new charms in the works of Vinci, Pergolese, Hasse, and a crowd 
of other distinguished composers, of the brilliant Neapolitan 
school. 

Upon these happy completions, which established the dramatic 
melody in all its rights, a revolution was necessarily consequent, 
both in the art of music, which they simplified in many respects, 
and in the art of singing, which they enriched, and to which 
they lent an incalculable importance. 

The little piece-meal phrases of the old masters still required 
imitation, and a mixture of the fugued style with the operatic 
pieces, which compelled the singers to a strict and literal 
execution of the music; in regular, numerous, and richly 
developed periods, however, imitative forms and an intricate 
accompaniment were not applicable, or at least seemed not to be. 
Hence, they thought it well to reduce the accompaniment to its 
simplest harmonic expression. An intelligent, and, in fact, the 
only just idea. Anything better in this kind at that time would 
have exceeded the insight, as well as the powers of the whole 
body of living composers. Simplification of the accompaniment,— 
that was the way to open a free path to the further progress of 
vocal melody: but, on the other hand, it left the singers perfectly 
free play, and founded the dominion of the incidental matter, 
since, on the smooth and elastic basis of a succession of natural 
chords, it enabled the artist to undertake and execute every- 
thing. From that time forward, the singers decidedly gained 
the advantage over the maestri, and in possession of the privilege 
of the da capo, they became accustomed to consider the score a 
collection of themes, whose merit depended solely on the variations, 
which the science, talent, and inventive spirit of the performer 
understood how to attach to them. 

The sort of co-operation reserved to a singer, in the composition 
of an opera, does not need perhaps to be defined. The singer 
can and must require to have his means consulted and made 
available, without injury to other claims, since upon that in a 
great degree depends the success of the work. In this respect 
the interests of the composer are closely interwoven with his 
own, and there can be no conflict between them; a peaceful 
understanding secures to both their mutual advantages, and all 
goes forward admirably. This union, founded in the nature of 
things, was soon reversed in Italy. The singers, who, as virtuosos, 
became continually greater, the more ignorant they were as 
musicians, felt themselves all at once strong enough to prescribe 
to the composers the outline, the intentions, the embellishments, 
the expansion, the whole economy of a piece of music. They 
commanded, in a word, as a master commands his journeymen. 
If one would survey at a glance the consequences of this exchange 
of parts, he has only to consider what the gracious will of the 
singer in general represents, who frequently is nothing but a 
machine, usurping the most important right of the artist, and 
undertaking the intellectual part of the work. This gracious 
will represents invariably the taste of the time, the accepted 
forms, the turns and passages that are willingly listened to, the 
means which experience has shown to please ; it represents the 
routine and nothing else. For it is a settled case, that inasmuch 
as the public can desire nothing but that which pleases it, and 
can be pleased with nothing but what it knows, the singers on 
their side will constantly prefer an everlasting rumination of 
that which is accompanied by infallible applause, to new 
conceptions, which perhaps do not please, or if they do please, 
a confer more honour on the composer than on themselves. 

know that the ear is as much a thing of habit, as it is 
unsteady ; the first, because it is easily offended by unwonted 
impressions ; the second, because it is easily wearied by the 
eternal repetition of one and the same thing. But there were 
the singers, who could satisfy the need of timely innovations 
much better than the mdestri, without injury to the forms, which 
routine had gradually consecrated and made in a certain manner 
national. Since the art of singing was progressive, every 
generation of virtuosos came along with a stock of ornamental 
melody, vocal embellishments, and bravura pieces, in quantity 
and quality far surpassing the stock of their predecessors. The 
composers were compelled to conform to their new conditions, 
New singers, new music; such was in Italy the rule, to which 





the intelligent Burney subscribes without the least limitation. 
In this way the opera was manufactured in a great part out of 
melodic common-places, which never changed, and out of a 
certain number of unvarying fioriture, sinee it depended on the 
amount of executive means and the caprices of the fashion. When 
a prima donna, or a musico of note left the stage or the world, 
they took with them the collective works of their fame into their 
places of retirement, or their graves. To wish to publish works 
of this sort, would therefore have been altogether unnecessary. 
They copied them, distributed them, either whole or in single 
numbers, among the dilettanti, so long as they found applause 
and they were almost never printed. Before an edition could 
have been got ready, no one would have cared for them any 
more. That with these elements and this system of composition, 
music never was fresher, more engaging, more adapted to the 
passing moment, than that of the Italian opera of the eighteenth 
century, will readily be comprehended under these circumstances. 
Always the same and always new; but therein also lay the 
reason why the music appears emptier and flatter than any 
other epoch. The fashion of yesterday always appears older 
than that of a hundred years ago. 

But what became of musical tragedy, of the ancient sorrow, 
under the dominion of the modern Orpheuses! When tragedy 
saw that no one longer thought of her, neither the poet, nor still 
less the maestro, least of all the singers, she forsook the lyric 
stage, scarcely after the prologue to Huridice had invoked her 
thither, and vowed in her anger never more to set foot upon the 
Italian theatre; and faithfully she kept her word. They wished 
her a happy voyage, and put the opera seria in her place, which 
was about as tractable as tragedy was intractable, being half 
society and half concert, in which the singers, for the quieting of 
their consciences, brought forward I know not what erotic and 
heroic nonsense, while the spectators wandered about from box to 
box, partook of refreshments, conversed, or paid their court to the 
ladies. But attention! The concert begins. The soprano enters, 
announced by a pompous ritornel. The deepest silence ensues, 
everybody listens, and as soon as the number is over, a stormy 
applause follows, whereupon everyone returns to his previous 
entertainment, which the music has only interrupted for a moment. 
How naturally maestro and singers expended theif whole power 
upon the principal numbers which made up the whole opera, 
while the other merely served to fill out the remainder of the 
musical evening, which lasted very long, and to make the ¢éte-d- 
tétes that were carried on, inaudible to the neighbours ; accordingly 
the maestro very carelessly prepared arie di sorbetti (airs during 
which they ate ‘opinion which were assigned to the sub- 
ordinate subjects, and were always good enough, seeing that 
nobody listened to them. Hence it comes, that in spite of many 
beautiful and lovely single numbers, the old Italian répertoire 
does not contain a single work sustained in such a manner, that 
the different parts make up a whole of any worth ; hence, too, 
the extraordinary fruitfulness of the maestro of that time, some 
of whom composed as many as two hundred operas, not one of 
which has outlived its author. 

We may, with truth then, say, that the Italian opera, as a 
theatrical action or branch of the dramatic art, found itself on 
the way of decline even before it properly had got to be an opera, 
since the first castrati who sang upon the stage were contempo- 
raries of Peri and Caccini. Is any other proof required, that the 
Italians never have taken hold of the musical drama in earnest ? 
The very sight of those heroes and lovers, who were not even 
men, disturbed even the shadow of illusion, and transformed a 
serious and noble play into a clumsy parody; or, if such 
creatures sometimes awakened sympathy, it certainly was not 
tragic sympathy. I can find no expressions to add to the 
philanthropic pity of the historians for these unfortunate 
victims, as they maintain, of music; but I would vindicate 
music from a reproach, which it is far from deserving. Music 
was not only innocent of this infamy, but she protested with 
her whole might against a custom, of which she herself was 
the first victim. Can we, in reality, comprehend the ad- 
vantage or the satisfaction, which the Italians found and 
still find in giving men’s parts to the highest vocal register? 
To women belong the soprano and contralto; to men the 
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tenor and bass: that is the natural order which under all the 
combination of the vocal accord is the most advantageous in 
four voiced composition, as it isincomparably, the most agreeable 
tothe ear. What is gained by setting inthe place of an indis- 

nsable middle voice another first voice? The gain is for me, 

repeat, a, mystery ; the loss is all too evident. One principal 
disadvantage lies in this, that the arias of the first subjects are 
all struck off to the pattern of one voice. A second disadvantage 
is that the duets and trios lose in coloring and effect. The tenor 
is either wanting altogether or it is banished into a subordinate 
part, where in the ensemble pieces, with the bass, it has to 
express the rage of tyrants, or the feelings of paternal love, and 
contrary to its nature is excluded from the part of the first lover, 
which all the dramatic and musical fitness point out as its own. 
This is the third disadvantage, which there is nothing to 
compensate,for the tenor is the voice above all others indicated 
by nature for the expression of love : it is among all sounds, 
which nature and art can produce, the most exquisite and pene- 
trating. Finally, to complete the measure of disadvantages, the 
bass voice, that true ground-pillar of harmony, that mighty 
expression of majestic and terrible parts, is wholly banished 
from the opera sevia// One seeks in vain for the cause 
of such great musical barbarism and _ simplicity, since 
one knows by experience that the finest artificial voices 
never equal, nor can equal, a fine woman’s voice; 
and that, if we must have the one folly or the other, the 
present practice, of giving the first male part to the alto-ist 
is far preferable to that of placing the soprano in the hands of a 
half-man. With some forty years, I am yet old enough to have 
seen the fair remains of the once so flourishing institution. I 
have known more than one musician, and among others in 
Dresden, the celebrated Sassaroli, who in his day perhaps pos- 
sessed the finest falsetto voice in Europe. I confess, that in the 
church this voice had an extraordinary effect, because the vast 
resonance of the place tripled its power, and concealed its quality ; 
but in the theatre it sounded almost intolerable ; it had, like the 
voices of almost all castrati,that very strong and sharp falsetto 
ring. Poor Sassaroli! I fancy I see him before me, with the 
helm of the Curiatii upon his head, and that enormous bulk, 
that cyclopean build, rudis indigestaque moles, measuring the floor 
with great strides, gesticulating like a gigantic puppet, all the 
while cooing like a flute hidden in the belly of a contra-basso 
and all this against Benelli (Horatius), the greatest singer an 
greatest actor, next to Talma, that I ever saw or heard. By a 
fortunate though strange anomaly, the Italians, who could not 
dispense with the castrati in the opera seria, did not, so far as I 
know, admit them into the opera buffa, where they would at 
least have been one buffoonery more. 

In consequence of these abuses and these bizarres customs, 
the music of the Italian theatre had sunk into a kind of formal- 
ism, from which it never since has risen. It had assumed a 
national type, which appeared, and still appears to its adherents, 
as the type of perfection. 

(To be continued.) 





THE LATE AMATEUR PANTOMIME. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

Ovr readers may possibly not have appreciated the value of a 
well-conducted orchestra in relation to a pantomime ; those con- 
cerned insuch a performance do, however, entirely feel the 
invaluable assistance which a talented director of the music 
does on such an occasion render to those who for the nonce 
“tumble” to help either private or public charity. We are 
therefore the more happy to be enabled to inform our readers 
that during the past week a very elegant bdton has been pre- 
sented by the Amateur Pantomime Committee of the Fielding 
Club to Mr. Alfred Mellon, who conducted the music of the 
Pantomime at Drury Lane on the 11th of May, asa slight testi- 
monial of the feeling they entertained of the kind assistance 
which he had rendered, and of the very able manner in which 
that kind intention had been carried out. We can only hope 
that in after years Mr, Mellon may wield that bdton in a position 
of the head of his profession, 





REVIEWS. 


“Tue NINETY-FIrst Psatm.”—Composed by Meyerbeer, arranged for’ 
the organ by W. T. Best. 

A very clear and able arrangement of Meyerbeer’s elaborate 
setting of the 91st Psalm, which was introduced at the Norwich 
Festival last year, and performed with great success under the 
direction of Mr. Benedict. It may be remembered that the 
psalm (in the key of G major) is written throughout for eight 
pure voice parts, without accompaniments. The organ arrange- 
ment of Mr. Best, a faithful transcript of this masterly com- 
position, is, nevertheless, so easy to play, that we have little 
doubt every organist in the empire will become possessed of it. 


“ Ferrx MENDELSSOHN BartHoipy’s Two-Part Sonas,” Complete. 

This handsome volume contains thirteen of the most beau- 
tifal and popular of the “two-part songs” of Mendelssohn, 
with the original German words, and the English translations 
(we believe, by Mr. Bartholomew.) Messrs. Ewer have done 
well in affixing a low price to the book, since they will thereby 
assure to themselves the support to which, as the original pro- 
prietors of the music, they are justly entitled. 

To describe the “two-part songs” would be superfluous. They 
are universally admired, and omer a fresh example of the 
axiom, that he who does great things well can do small things to 
perfection. 


“THe Universat Frure Precerror,” by John Clinton. 

Mr. Clinton has rendered a service to incipient flute players 
by Preparing the excellent book before us. Although it has but 
modest pretensions, the Universal Flute Preceptor contains 
sufficient instruction to guide a tyro from the A BC of music to 
the perfection of flute-playing. The theory and practice of 
music are agreeably combined, and instruction and amusement 
follow each other through every page. The exercises are 
numerous and useful. They are succeeded by a series of popular 
melodies from the favourite modern operas. The book concludes 
with the general scale of fingering all the notes, and a general 
table of shakes. The Flute Preceptor is well brought out, and 
bound ia a strong cloth cover. 


“Tar TWENTIETH OF SEPTEMBER.” —National Song. 


“The Twentieth of September ” (with a camp-life woodcut on 
the title-page) is a frank and simple melody, set to the well- 
known verses written by Corporal John Brown, of the 
Grenadier Guards, and sung by him on the occasion of the men 
getting something to drink for the first time since the battle of 
Alma, of which grand event they convey an animated lyrical 
description. A writer in Blackwood’s Magazine speaks in 
raptures of these verses, and suggests a comparison with some 
of the naval songs of Dibdin. In vigour and unaffected 
sentiment they bear a striking resemblance to the style of that 
gifted and thoroughly English song-writer. 

“Great Gop or Hosrs.”—Hymn—By Thomas Lloyd F owle. 

This composition—a smooth piece of vocal part-writing in A 
flat, for two sopranos, tenor, and bass—was written for the 
National Fast Day (April 26, 1854)). There is no fault to find 
with it, except that, in the fifth bar of the last line of the first 
page there are hidden octaves between the extreme parts, which 
should have been avoided. Mr. Fowle, like Herr Richard 
Wagner, is his own poet. 

“PaRTANT POUR LA SyRiz”—Polka Militaire—Par Gerald Stanley. 

The chief feature in this dance piece, “par” Mr. Gerald 
Stanley, is the popular tune of Queen Hortense, introduced, 
with very queer harmony, as a second theme. The first theme 
is not nearly so good a tune as the other, and the polka accent 
is nowhere made sensible. Galop Militaire would have been a 
more fitting title for the inspiration de Mr. Gerald Stanley. 





CassEL.—Wagner’s curious opera, Der Fliegende Hollander, has 
been revived, (Poor Spobr!), 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Mr. Toomas Lioyp FowLe.—Anon, anon—Mr. Fowle! Patience 
—good Mr. Foule ! 
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Tue next general meeting of the Philharmonic Society 
will in all probability be a stormy one. Just now the ques- 
tion of administrative reform largely occupies the attention 
of the political world ; and not, to compare small things with 
great, the misgovernment of the oldest and most important 
musical institution in this country has led to consequences 
which, unless a speedy remedy is found, must bring about its 
ultimate dissolution. This would be a melancholy cata- 
strophe ; but nothing can avert it except unity and firmness 
among the members. The slightest hesitation will be in- 
stantly taken advantage of by the coterie which has for so 
many years wielded all but unlimited sway in the Philhar- 
monic counsels. Like the imperial despotism which hastened 
the decay of Rome, this petty self-created oligarchy has 
threatened the absolute ruin of the Society. Its reign, how- 
ever, must be brought to an end ; and now for the first time 
a chance presents itself. For the first time the members, 
awakened from their long lethargy, are beginning to perceive 
how badly their affairs have been conducted. A reaction, we 
believe, is at hand. 

This is no period for wavering. <A stringent reform, a 
thorough cleansing of the house, can alone arrest the down- 
fall of the Philharmonic. There must be no half measures, 
no mincing of the matter. The dynasty which has exclu- 
sively held the reins of power, and allowed opposition after 
opposition to start up and menace the very existence of the 
Society, must be deposed, and the whole system of jobbing, 
nepotism, and mal-administration swept away. Even those 
members who have hitherto consistently supported the 
peccant clique, and helped to maintain it in authority, 
seeing to what straits it has reduced them, will now with- 
hold their advocacy and swell the ranks of opposition. 

Kither the laws of the Society have been set at nought by 
the managing directorate—that continually shifting seven, 
always changing, like a child’s puzzle, yet ever the same in 
spirit, and fitting back again to the same shape—or the laws 
are inefficient, and if not repealed should be at least 
amended. Now is the time, or never. The funds have sus- 
tained a serious loss this season, a loss which, once or twice 
repeated, would compromise the Philharmonic as a solvent 
body. Let this be borne in mind. Independently of the 
various questions to be put and answered at the meeting, 
independently of the grave charges to be preferred and met, 
the choice of the new directors involves a point of the 
highest interest and importance. The law which entails the 
re-election of three out of seven who have governed in the 
interval, should be expunged and replaced by a clause to 
meet the exigency. Or it may perhaps be advisable simply to 
make a special rule, so as to nullify it for the occasion. Here- 
after, when the Society has reformed itself, the old regulation, 
which is good enough, may be reinstated in the code of laws. 

We are strongly of opinion, however, that nothing but a 
violent cure, a wholesale purification, can suffice. If any 
gentleman who has served in any directorate during the last 
ten years be allowed to serve again at present, the old corrup- 
tion may begin once more ; and it must not be forgotten that 














several who are now loud in condemnation of Mr. Anderson 
and tail, once cooperated with them heartily, The man who 
is hurt, says Bacon, cries out against the times; and some to 
whom the Anderson policy has been prejudicial, cry out 
against the Anderson policy, which they formerly counte- 
nanced. It would be as unwise to nominate any of* these as 


to re-appoint Mr, Anderson and his satellites. The Philhar- 
monic mansion must be renovated. The only way to eradicate 
the cancer which has been eating into its vitals is to do like 
Mr. Simon in the City, when he attacked and repulsed the 
cholera—visit every dirty corner and see that it is swept 
clean. 

Who was the originator of Herr Richard Wagner's 
engagement, which ended in results so disastrous? This 
will be an awkward query for the seven directors going out. 
Mr. Anderson (we are informed) says it was M. Sainton, and 
M. Sainton (we are informed) says it was Mr. Anderson. 
Now, we do not wish to call into question the veracity of 
either ; but, as it is well known that M. Sainton proposed 
M. Berlioz, and wrote to M. Berlioz, facts speak in favour 
of M. Sainton’s asseveration. Mr. Lucas (we are informed) 
knew nothing about it. Of course—just because he repre- 
sented the musical intelligence of the directorate, and should, 
therefore, have exercised a strong influence on ‘the choice of 
a conductor to succeed Mr. Costa. This constitutional 
apathy of Mr. Lucas is intolerable. It first led, indirectly, 
to the Bennett and Costa dispute, and then indirectly sanc- 
tioned the appointment of the man of “the Future”—who has 
left England less disconsolate than Lohengrin left Elsa von 
Brabant. There is no guessing what may next come of this 
apathy. Some one should give Mr. Lucas a good shaking. 
To resume, however :—Mr. Anderson said it was M. Sainton ; 
M. Sainton said it was Mr. Anderson; and Mr. Lucas 
(of course) knew nothing about it. But Messrs. Clinton, 
Williams, M’Murdie and Card—did they know anything 
about it? Was it Mr. Anderson who took the responsibility, 
both of the Wagner engagement and the expenses to Zurich 
and back (in the snow,) on his own shoulders !—or was the 
whole affair decided by a majority of five against two, en 
petit comité, the minority of two (M. Sainton and Mr, Lucas) 
being absent? ‘These are questions which will be put, and 
must be answered. 

But they are notall. The history of the government of the 
last quarter of a century will doubtless be ransacked, and 
many an old wound ripped up again by the members who 
have been so long made the scapegoats of a selfish, 
grasping and insidious coterie. Unless, indeed, the forthcoming 
general meeting becomes the starting point of a new and 
more vigorous policy, “the forty” had better dissolve the 
Philharmonic and join the “Society of British Musicians,” 
where the milder despotism of Messrs Graves and Stephens 
may be endured with less humiliation. 

Iy these latter days it seems that men wilfully close their 
eyes to the difference between mewm and tuum. The task 
of making the distinction is left to the lawyers, who under- 
take to defend the conscience at the expense of the pocket. 
It appears to us that the respectable body of music pub- 
lishers is remarkably blind in the sense we allude to. As 
soon as a publisher discovers that the Jaw cannot punish the 
pirates who take his works, owing to the imperfections of an 
old Act of Parliament, he is immediately stripped by his 
friends, who divide his property among them. Now if this 
principle were acted upon by every one in every position of 
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life, it would certainly be rather awkward for some of us. 
For instance, if the Act of Parliament which makes pocket- 
picking criminal, were suddenly found to be defective, what 
would become of our purses and handkerchiefs? We should 
shut ourselves up for fear of being robbed by our friends. 
And yet there would be nothing more un-neighbourly in 
taking a man’s purse than in purloining any other article 
of his property, even if it bean opera. He has paid for both ; 
but while the law does not recognise the simple act of fur- 
tively possessing yourself of a cotton handkerchief which 
belongs to another, it winks at the appropriation of a copy- 
right worth a hundred times as much to the proprietor. It 
thus becomes a rule of trade to lay hands upon every bit 
of musical property appertaining to one’s neighbour. 

Messrs. Jullien, for example, have reprinted the Wedding 
March and Scherzo from the Midsummer Night's Dream, 
which Mendelssohn disposed of to the Messrs, Ewer in this 
country. The “new” edition, however, is a shabby one, 
and they who look out for bargains in the purchase of stolen 
goods will be disappointed. We, therefore, advise professors 
and amateurs to support the bond-fide proprietors for their 
own sake no less than for that of Messrs. Ewer. 








THe arrangements for the approaching Birmingham 
Musical Festival are completed. The performances commence 
on Tuesday morning, August 28th, with Mendelssohn’s Zlijah, 
and terminate on Friday evening with a Full Dress Ball. 
The programme contains one novelty of great interest. Mr. 
Costa's new oratorio, Z/i, composed expressly for the Festi- 
val, is to be produced for the first time. This work is 
looked forward to, by musicians and amateurs, with extreme 
curiosity; and the friends of the popular chef-dorchestre 
entertain the greatest hopes of a brilliant triumph for their 
idol. For our own parts, we believe Mr. Costa is too con- 
scientious a musician not to have written his very best for 
such an occasion, and we fully anticipate a composition of more 
than ordinary talent. It is curious that the name of the 
oratorio should exactly correspond to the first half of that 
of Mendelssohn’s great masterpiece, which was also com- 
posed for Birmingham. If, however, Hli be half as good 
as Elijah, the coincidence will be happy, and all the world 
satisfied. 

Another promised novelty, is a finale—* L’Invocazione dell’ 
Armonia”—by His Royal Highness Prince Albert, which 
will be specially acceptable to the more Royal and dis- 
tinguished patrons of the meeting. The Prince Consort has 
already figured as a composer at the Birmingham Festival, 
as may be remembered by those who were present at the 
last, in 1852. 

The remainder presents no absolutely new feature, unless 
we may call Mr. Macfarren’s Lenora new. This cantata 
will be given for the first time (at least in Birmingham), and for 
the first time ata festival. Worcester set the example of 
bringing forward an English composition of length and 
importance—Mr. Frank Mori’s Fridolin—which was well 
received though ill performed at the festival in 1851. 
Lenora was first introduced to the public by the 
Harmonic Union at Exeter Hall, and has yet to be heard 
in the provinces. It will probably be as well received at 
Birmingham as Fridolin was at Worcester, and certainly 
better performed. 

The order of the programme is to be as follows :— 
Tuesday morning, Hlijah; Wednesday morning, Mr. Costa’s 
oratorio Zli; Thursday morning, the Messiah; Friday morn- 





ing, The Mount of Olives, Mozart’s Requiem, and a selection 
from Israel in Egypt. The evening concerts on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, are of the usual miscellaneous 
kind. Mr. Macfarren’s Lenora will be performed on 
Tuesday, Mendelssohn’s A major symphony on Wednesday, 
and Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony on Thursday. The 
finale to Mendelssohn’s Lorely will be a feature on Wednes- 
day evening. The overtures are—Tuesday, Ruy Blas, Der 
Freischiitz, and Masaniello ; Wednesday, Leonora; and Thurs- 
day, Guillaume Tell and The Ruler of the Spirits. Selections 
from the Prophéte, the Huguenots, and L’Etoile du Nord are 
also announced. 

The band, selected from the London Philharmonic 
Societies and Royal Italian Opera, and nearly one hutdred 
and fifty strong, will include in its ranks nearly all the best 
orchestral players in England. The chorus will comprise 
eighty sopranos, seventy-seven altos and contraltos, eighty 
tenors, and eighty basses. The principal vocalists are to be 
Mdmes. Grisi, Bosio, Rudersdorff, Castellan, Viardot and 
Dolby ; Signors Mario, Gardoni, and Lablache; Messrs. 
Sims Reeves and Weiss; Herren Reichardt and Formes. 
Mr. Stimpson is organist, and Mr. Costa conductor. 

At the instance of the Festival Committee, Mr. G. A. 
Macfarren has been engaged to write, in the Birmingham 
Journal, analyses of the chief classical works to be performed— 
“with the purpose,” he observes in his introductory letter, 
“of strengthening the idea, in all intelligent minds, of the 
great artistic, moral, and national value of this very im- 
portant musical occasion.” 

Altogether, the festival looks promising. The new ora- 
torio of Mr. Costa, whether it equals or falls short of general 
expectation, will stamp the meeting as one in which enter- 
prise and novelty had a part; and, if the weather is 
fine, an important contribution to the funds of the General 
Hospital may be confidently prophesied. 








Tue one hundred and thirty-second meeting of the three 
choirs of Hereford, Gloucester, and Worcester, for the benefit 
of the Widows and Orphans of Clergymen in the three dio- 
ceses, will be held in Hereford, on Tuesday, August the 21st, 
and three following days. The President is the Right Hon. 
Lord Bateman, Lord-Lieutenant of the County; and the 
Vice-Presidents are The Right Reverend the Lords Bishops 
of Hereford, Gloucester and Bristol, and Worcester. It 
appears that there is great need of the present Festival turning 
out successful in a pecuniary point of view, there being no 
less than twenty-five orphans and eight widows, applicants 
for relief from the funds. The proceeds of late years have 
averaged to each widow £20, and to each orphan £15. 

The prospectus has just reached us. The principal vocal 
performers are to be Madame Grisi, Madame Clara Novello, 
Mrs. Weiss, Miss Dolby, Miss Moss, Mr. Sims Reeves, Signor 
Mario, Mr. Montem Smith, Mr. H. Barnby, and Mr. Weiss. 

The solo instrumentalists are Mr. Amott (organ), Mr. Done 
and Master Napoleon (pianoforte), and Mr. H. Blagrove (con- 
certina), Mr. Townshend Smith, as usual, at Hereford, is 
to be the conductor. A numerous orchestra has been pro- _ 
vided, and the chorus has been selected from the three 
cathedral choirs and from the choral societies of Hereford, 
Gloucester, Worcester, and Liverpool. 

The Festival begins as usual with full musical service in the 
cathedral, including Spohr’s overture to The Last Judgment, 
followed by Preces, Responses and Chant to “Venite,” by 








Tallis, and Psalms by Mr, Townsend Smith, The Dettingen 
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“Te Deum” of Handel will then be sung, as well as a 
“ Jubilate,” composed for this festival by Mr. G. Townsend 
Smith, Haydn’s chorus, “The Heavens are telling,” is to 
follow the third collect. Before the sermon, Mendelssohn’s 
98th Psalm, for eight voices, and after it, Beethoven’s “ Hal- 
lelujah Chorus,” from The Mount of Olives. 

The morning of Wednesday is devoted to Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah. On Thursday, the same composer's Hymn of Praise 
will form the first part, and the second part consist of an 
overture by the Rev. Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, Bart., Zhe 
Christian’s Prayer of Spohr, Luther’s Hymn, sung by Mad. 
Clara Novello and Chorus, Hindel’s air, “Sound an alarm” 
(Judas Macabeus), by Mr. Sims Reeves and Chorus, and 
Mozart’s Twelfth Mass. On Friday, Zhe Messiah, in 
accordance with ancient conventionality. 

Every evening, as usual, a miscellaneous concert is to take 
place at the Shire Hall; and after the concert on Wednesday 
evening, there will be a ball, which will no doubt add con- 
siderably to the funds. We are glad to find the programmes 
of the evening concerts shorter than usual, while the se- 
lections are as varied and attractiveas Mr. Townshend Smith 
usually makes them. We are also pleased to remark that 
among the classical instrumental pieces, Mr. Sterndale 
Bennett’s picturesque and masterly concert-overture, Zhe 
Wood Nymphs, is included. 

Several railways to Hereford having been opened since the 
last meeting, the directors have been able to make arrange- 
ments for facilitating the conveyance of passengers to the 
Cathedral, who will have the privilege of return tickets, 
available for the week, on getting them stamped at the 
entrance doors. This must act as an additional incitement 
to strangers; and it is to be hoped that the Festival this year 
may prove the most remunerative that has been held for 
many years in the quiet and hitherto very secluded City of 
Hereford, 








Tue band rehearsals for L’£toile du Nord will begin 
almost immediately. Meanwhile the chorus and the solo- 
singers have been studying their parts assiduously under the 
personal superintendence of M. Meyerbeer himself, with the 
invaluable co-operation of Mr. Costa. We understand that 
the maestro is delighted with the zeal evinced by all con- 
cerned; and that Peter (Formes), Danilowitz (Gardoni), 
the Cossack (Lablache), the Sister (Marai), the Brother 
(Luchesi), and, last not least, Catharine (Bosio), have afforded 
him equal satisfaction. We will answer that the orchestra, 
when M. Meyerbeer hears it at the first rehearsal, will con- 
vince him there is no necessity for forty rehearsals in 
London, whatever may be the case in Paris. Our fiddlers 
are better readers at sight than their confréres on the other 
side of the channel—to say nothing of their possessing better 
instruments, 

The mise-en-scene—which, it is said, will be on a scale of 
completeness and magnificence to rival that of Mr. Charles 
Kean’s Henry VIII. at the Princess's Theatre—is in a very 
advanced state. Mr. Harris, who watches over and directs 
the whole proceedings, is never away from his post, and gets 
but little rest by day or by night. He has not solicited the 
“collaboration” of the wrathful M. Pelez de Cordova ; so that 
the credit this time wil) be entirely due to himself. The 
fixed idea prevails (and Mr. Gye is resolved, if report errs 
not, to realize it), that the Ltoile du Nord will be “ positively 
produced” at the Royal Italian Opera on Tuesday, the 17th 
inst, A success at least equal to that obtained by the 








Huguenots and the Prophéte is confidently expected. It is 
to be hoped that general anticipation may be justified by 
the result. 

Judging from the manner in which he is fetéd and received 
in all quarters, the composer of the Huguenots will not find 
cause to regret his visit to the metropolis of Great Britain, 
after an interval of three-and-twenty years. In all places, 
high and low, wherever music is loved, Meyerbeer is honoured 
and fetéd. From the palaces of Princes, Ministers, and 
Ambassadors, to the concert rooms of Exeter and St. Martin’s 
Halls, there is a general demand for his society. He must 
eat everyone’s dinner, and hear everyone’s concert. So that, 
what with his daily occupations at the theatre, during re- 
hearsals, and his numerous engagements, morning and even- 
ing, Meyerbeer must have his hands full, and very few 
minutes to spare. Nevertheless, at 7 a.m., day after day— 
those who get up soon enough, and have the wish, may see 
the celebrated musician taking his “constitutional” walkin | 
Hyde Park, some hours before breakfast. It is at this early 
period of the day that he composes—like Auber, on horse- 
back, in the Champs-Elysées, and Spohr, in his garden, at 
Hesse-Cassel. 

Like another musical “Jew,” Felix Mendelssohn Bar- 
tholdy—whose genius (so thoroughly anti-Weimarian) also 
excited to boiling-heat the impuissant though acrid bile of the 
composer for “the Future,” not “the Present ” (Diew meret/) 
—Meyerbeer has an immense popularity in this country. He 
has also deserved it wniversally, since the fiendish subtlety 
of the sophist Wagner, however, it may specially classify, 
analyse, dissect, cut to pieces, (as Mozart and Beethoven cut 
melody according to “the Books”) or grind to powder, cannot 
get over this difficulty—that Meyerbeer has given, through 
his music, delight to thousands upon thousands in every 
town and city where there is a lyric theatre. True, his 
“ melodies naked” have become the property of the crowd, 
which there is no danger of ever being the case with 
Tunnhiiuser and Lohengrin, where there are none to 
strip. But what of that? So have Mozart’s, and 
so have even Beethoven’s—and so it should be. Wagner 
may rave against “absolute melody,” till musicians pronounce 
him an “absolute” noodle; but he will never succeed 
in his crazy crusade. Time will prove to himself and his 
besotted apostles, that the only “wnbesiegliches Leder” —the 
only “ wnconquerable(!) hide”—they have to deal with, is not 
Meyerbeer’s. 








M. Vivier arrived suddenly and unexpectedly in London on 
Thursday, much to the satisfaction of his friends and admirers, 
whose name in the British metropolis, as in the French, the 
Prussian, the Hanoverian, the Austrian, the Russian, and even 
the Turkish, is “ Legion.” Meeting Albert Smith, at Mr. Bene- 
dict’s Meyerbeer party, Vivier informed him that he was about 
to introduce a new entertainment of his own, to be called, 
“M. Vivier’s ascent of Albert Smith—every evening in the Egyptian 
Hail;” at which (like a good audience, as he is) Mr. Smith 
laughed “ consumedly.” 

Herr Ricnuarp Waener did, after all, quit London the 
morning after the last Philharmonic Concert, glad, no doubt, to 
take precipitate leave of a city so lost in the thick and impene- 
trable darkness of the present, and so deaf to the prophetic 
voice of “the Future.” 

M. Hector Beruioz, the celebrated composer, leaves London 
to-day for Paris, where his services are demanded as one of the- 
musical judges at the Hxposition. rr 

Mr. Newcomss, the director of the Plymouth Theatre, is in 
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MEYERBEER AT MR. BENEDICT'S. 


Mr. Benepict gave a grand musical entertainment at his 
residence in Manchester-square, in honour of the illustrious 
composer of the Huguenots, on Thursday evening, to which con- 
siderably more than 100 fashionable, distinguished, and well- 
known persons were invited. At dinner, M. Meyerbeer met 
Mr. Charles Dickens, and a select party ; and shortly after 11 
o’clock the salons were crowded with visitors. The following 
programme of vocal and instrumental music was performed :— 

Parte Priwa.—Marche Aux Flambeaux, Messrs. Lindsay Sloper 
and Benedict, Meyerbeer ; Air, “‘ Achetez, achetez,” (Z’ Etoile du Nord), 
Signor Gardoni, Meyerbeer; Trio, “Pensa e guarda” (Margherita 
d’ Anjou), Signors F. Lablache, Ciabatta, and Belletti, Meyerbeer ; 
Romance, “ Le Vou pendant l’Orage,” Malle. Marai, Meyerbeer; Air, 
* Ah come rapida”’ (ZlCrociato), Mad. Bosio, Meyerbeer ; Duo, “Si 
mei credi” (L’Esule di Granata), Mad. Falconi and Signor Belletti, 
Meyerbeer; Lieder ohne Worte and Valse, pianoforte, M. Hallé, 
Mendelssohn and Chopin. 

Parte Srconpa.—Solo, violoncello, Sig. Piatti, Piatti; Romanza, 
Mad. Novello; Pastorale, “Un impero,” (Le Prophéte), Sig. Bettini, 
Meyerbeer; Solo, harp, Mr. John Thomas, Thomas. 

Piano—Messrs. Lindsay Sloper, Benedict, and Pinsuti. 

M. Meyerbeer appeared much pleased with the music and 
with the marked attention he received from his courteous host 
and eminent compatriot, and indeed from every one present— 
the ladies, who presented a dazzling array of beauty, more 
especially, 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


On Saturday, Za Favorita was repeated for the second time ; 
on Tuesday, the Huguenots for the third. Both attracted large 
audiences. As usual, an extra performance on Thursday, con- 
sisting of Lucrezia ongia, and the second act of J7 Barbiere, in 
which Signor Mario did not play Almaviva—why, was not ex- 
plained. No doubt the part of Gennaro is arduous, and this 
might excuse Signor Mario for not appearing in one of his most 
perfeci impersonations, 

To-night, Don Pasquale and La Vivandiére will be repeated 
for the second time. 

With respect to the 7rovatore—although the last performance 
for the season, according to official announcement, was given on 
Thursday week, when Malle. Jenny Ney made Ker,final appear- 
ance—we trust that some one has understudied the part of 
Leonora ; since it would be hardly fair to Signor Tamberlik, who 
created so —profound a sensation in the Troubadour, his third 
original “ creation” in London,* to withdraw the opera in the 
zenith of its success. Moreover, the subscribers have already 
shown a decided partiality for Signor Verdi’s new work, and 
Mr. Gye is too good a judge to deprive his patrons of so generally 
attractive a performance. : 








* Peter the Great, in M, Jullien’s grand opera, and Benvenuto 
Cellini, in that of M. Berlioz, were the others. 


Surrey Garpens.—M. Jullien has accepted an engagement 
to direct some grand performances at this popular place of 
resort. He commences on Monday the 16th inst. The name of 
M. Jullien is a tower of strength, and, together with the fine 
weather, will attract thousands of visitors. 

Viszuxremps.—A letterreceived from this distinguished violinist 
announces his intention of deferring a visit to London until 1856, 
when he proposes to remain the whole season. At present he is 
staying at Drey-Eichenhain, near Frankfort, where he has re- 
cently purchased a charming villa.—Hla’s Musical Record, 

“Enoranp & Unrrep State.—We beg all subscriber and 
reciever of the ts Artiste, shat are in arriar, to pay by a draght 
on Paris order the Directour.” [In a spirit of confraternity we 
reprint this advertisement of our excellent contemporary, gratis, 
trusting that it may promote its increased circulation in 
England,—Ep, Jf, W.] 





NEW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Tue sixth and last concert of the fourth season took place on 
Wednesday evening, and, in spite of the intense heat, drew a 
large crowd to Exeter Hall. The concert was in aid of the funda 
of the Medical Benevolent College. The programme was as 
follows :— 

PROGRAMME, 


PART I. 
Mendelssohn, 


March (Athalie)_ + : : ° . 
Cavatina, Mdlle Bockholtz-Falooni (The Brides of 


Benedict. 

A, Henselt. 
Howard Glover, 
Mendelssohn, 
Mozart. 
Beethoven. 


7enice) : - : 
Concerto, pianoforte, Mr. Klindworth - - 
Cantata, “Tam O’Shanter” . - : 
Symphony (C minor) - . - : 
Recitative and Aria, “ Resta, O Cara,” Mad. Amadei 
Overture (Fidelio) - - - - - 
PART II. 

Symphony “ Harold in Italy” - - 

Grand Scena (Prophéte) - - - 
Cavatina (Semiramide) - : . Rossini. 
Overture (Adellino) - . - - Praeger. 

The fine war-march of the priests, from Mendelssohn’s Atha- 
liah, was played with great vigour; and the first symphony of 
the same composer, in C minor (a prodigy of genius, considering 
the early age at which it was composed), was heard with all the 
interest that belongs to novelty—so rarely is it performed in 
public. The original scherzo and ¢rio in C minor were played on 
this occasion, instead of the orchestral version of the entermezzo 
in G minor (from the magnificent Ottetto), which Mendelssohn 
arranged expressly for the Old Philharmonic pases on his 
first professional visit to England. The whole symphony was 
well played, under the admirable guidance of M. Berlioz. 

The pianoforte concerto of M. Henselt is the most incoherent 
thing we ever heard from the pen of that clever composer of 
bagatelles. It is nothing but an unmeaning pasticcio of traits de 
bravoure. M. Klindworth has enormous execution, and mas- 
tered the octave passages with astonishing rapidity and success, 
His playing, however, wants charm and repose; and his general 
style is heavy. He was much applauded at the end; but we 
do not care if we never hear the concerto again. 

The cantata of Mr. Howard Glover was eminently successful, 
and constituted one of the most interesting features of the con- 
cert. Perhaps no more difficult work could have been attempted 
in music than to illustrate, without the intervention of the 
stage and its accessories, a comic poem. But Mr. Howard 
Glover was fully equal to the task he imposed on himself, and 
has displayed real comic genius. Without servilely copying the 
character of Scotch tune, he has, with great felicity, preserved 
its colour and its manner, and given a characteristic musical 
dress to the famous poem of Burns. Not the least meritorious 
part of the Cantata is its thorough freedom from pretension, the 
greatest ease and fluency being noticeable from first to last. To 
avoid details, it must suffice at present to state that every 
“number” was warmly received, and two pieces encored (a tenor 
solo with chorus, and a chorus); and that Mr. Howard Glover 
was summoned at the end, and received with loud cheers by the 
entire audience. A more genuine success could not have been 
achieved. The Candata is laid out in recitatives and solos for a 
tenor voice, intermingled with choruses. The whole perform- 
ance was effective and good; and Mr. Miranda (Mr. Howard 
Glover's very promising pupil), sang the tenor music with 
remarkable ability and success. M. Berlioz took the utmost 
pains in conducting, and could not have been more anxious had 
the work been one of his own compositions. ; : 

The grand and poetical symphony of M. Berlioz, which we 
have described more than once, perhaps never before went 
so well in this country—except at Drury Lane, when M., Jullien 
was manager, on which occasion it went even better. The 
audience listened to it from beginning to end with the 
deepest attention, and at the end of every movement—more 
especially of the “March of Pilgrims” and the “Serenade of the 
Abetunkion Mountaineer,” which for quaint writing and original 
conception have never been surpassed—M. Berlioz was 
enthusiastically applauded. The personage of Childe Harold, 


Berlioz. 
Meyerbeer. 
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(Byron’s Childe Harold) as is well known, is supposed to be 
represented by a solo viola, which has an obbligato throughout, 
and may be looked upon as the sow of the symphony. This diffi- 
cult and interesting part was confided to Herr Ernst, who per- 
formed it with the most exquisite poetry and sentiment. The 
performance indeed was indebted in no slight degree to the 
admirable co-operation of the great German violinist. 

The overture to Fidelio was of course child’s play in the hands 
of such an orchestra, under such a conductor. That of Mr. 
Praeger, Abellino—we presume (like Weber’s Ltwler of the Spirits) — 
is “an early and unripe work.” “The story of the opera to which 
this overture belongs” (we should like to hear the opera as a 
Wagnerian “ art-whole”) “is founded upon Jahokke’s celebrated 
drama of the same name.” Why, then, was it not entitled “The 
overture to Jahokke ?? We are further informed that “the 
character is chivalrous and romantic”—for which piece of intel- 
ligence are we to thank “ W.P.” or Dr. Wylde? Let us tender 
our acknowledgment to both, lest we should be unjust to either. 

The vocal music calls for no particular remark. Every one 
knows that Madame Amadei has a superb contralto (or mezzo 
soprano?) voice; and every one knows that Mdlle. Bockholtz- 
Falconi is a singer of great energy. The quality of voice, and 
the quality of energy were respectively demonstrated to much 
advantage by the two ladies in the difficult (too difficult?) pieces 
assigned to them. 

And now we have only to congratulate Dr. Wylde, (to whom 
the New Philharmonic Society owes its foundation and its pro- 





gress, and who conducted the first four concerts this year so 
well,) on the successful termination of the fourth season. The 
fifth season is already advertised to commence early next March. 


Mrs. ANDERSON, pianist to Her Majesty and the Royal Family, 
gave aconcert yesterday morning at the Royal Italian Opera, 
before a crowded and fashionable audience. Mrs, Anderson was 
assisted by the whole of the vocal and instrumental members of 
the establishment, including Mad. Grisi and Sig. Mario, Madlle. 
Didiée, Mad. Clara Novello, Madlle. Marai, Mad. Viardot, 
Madlle. Bosio; Signori Tamberlik, Gardoni, Luchesi, Polonini, 
Tagliafico, Tamburini, Graziani and Lablache, M. Zelger, and 
Herr Formes (vocalists), and the band under the direction of M. 
Berlioz. M. Ascher, Mr. W. G. Cusins, Mr. F. B. Jewson, and 
Mrs. Anderson, performed a quartet for four performers on 
two pianofortes, composed by M. Ascher (first introduced at M. 
Benedict’s concert, this year), and Herr Ernst played a violin 
solo. The concert was one of great length and attraction, though 
the selection was almost exclusively of the very “ popular” class, 
Among the successful morceaux were a romanzu by Mercadante, 
sung by Madame Clara Novello (encored); Ernst’s Carnaval de 
Venise, and the quintet from Mozart’s Cost fan tutte, “Di 
serivermi ogni giorno,” sung to perfection by Madame Grisi, 
Malle Bosio, Signori Mario, Tamburini, and Lablache (encored.) 
The most interesting event, however, to her friends and patrons 
was Mrs. Anderson’s own performance in Beethoven’s Choral 





Fantasia, which, notwithstanding the accident to her wrist, 
which happened some time ago, she played even better than ever. 
The Stabat Mater of Rossini terminated the concert. Signor 
Mario sang the “Cujus animam” irreproachably, and Malle. 
Bosio and Madame Viardot, in the duet “Quis est homo,” were 
excellent. Madame Grisi sang very finely in the aria with 
chorus, “Inflammatus et accensus;” and the final quartet, 
“ Quando Corpus,” was capitally sung by the same lady with 
Madame Viardot, Signori Mario and Lablache. The whole 
concert appeared to afford the highest gratification to the 
audience. 

Mr. Atrrep Metton’s third and last Orchestral Union con- 








cert took place last night at St. Martin’s Hall. The vocalists 

were Mdlle. Emilie Krall and Signor Bianchi, the instru- | 
mentalists, M. Alexander Billet, who played Mozart’s pianoforte | 
concerto in C minor, M. Sainton, who introduced his Turentelia | 
for the violin, and Signor Bottesini. The Symphonies were | 
Haydn's in E flat (No. 10), and Mendelssohn’s in A Major (the | 
“ Italian”) ; the overtures Mr. Mellon’s Marguerite and Auber’s | 
Fra Diavolo. Altogether this was one of Mr. Mellon’s best 
concerts, and it gave general satisfaction to a crowded audience, | 





Tue Lonpon Sacrep Harmonic Society held a Musical 
Soirée in the Lower Hall, Exeter Hall, on Monday. The first 
part of the programme consisted of Spring and Summer, from 
Haydn’s “ descriptive oratorio,” Zhe Seasons. The solos were 
carefully sung by Mrs. Temple, Mr. Dyson (of the Saint George’s 
Chapel, Windsor), and Mr. Lawler. In the choruses those best 
known were the best sung, and some were very effective. The 
second part commenced with a solo and chorus, “ Blest are the 
departed,” (Spohr), as a tribute of respect to the memory of the 
late Mr. Robert Lindley, a member of the Society. Miss Cox 
sung “The infant’s evening prayer,” (Tully) in a pleasing 
manner. Then followed a new “ Sanctus,” and “ Kyrie eleison,” 
(first time of performance,) by Mr. C. G. Verrinder, of Windsor, 
to which the chorus did ample justice. The noble anthem of 
Purcell, “ O give thanks,” in which Mr. Dawson, of St. Paul’s, 
distinguished himself in the alto solo; the duet, “ In his hand,” 
(Mendelssohn,) well sung by the sisters, Mrs. A. Gilbert and 
Miss Cole, and the full anthem, “ Lord, for thy tender mercies’ 
sake,” followed ; after which, Miss Eppy sung Dr. Arne’s “How 
cheerful along the gay mead.” ozart’s magnificent motett, 
“Splendente Te Deus,” was one of the best executed pieces of 
the evening, The solos in this were sung by Mrs. Temple, Miss 
Eppy, Mr. Murray, and Mr. Lawler. The fine air, “O Lord, 
have mercy upon me,” (Pergolesi,) was ably given by Mr. Lawler, 
and brought a very agreeable entertainment to a close. The 
National Anthem, arranged by Dr. Elvey, was sung at the end. 
Mr. Jolley accompanied on one of Broadwood’s best pianofortes ; 
and Mr. Surman conducted. Between the parts the performers 
joined their friends in the room, and partook of tea and coffee.— 
(From a Correspondent.) 

Master WERNER gave a morning concert at Hanover-square 
Rooms, on Saturday, June 30th, which was very well attended. 
He is a youth of much talent, and played a fantasia for the piano- 
forte, of his own composition, a duo concertante, and part of a 
trio, in which he showed himself an intelligent performer, and, 
for his age, played with remarkable power. The other artists 
who appeared were Malle. J. Baur, who was encored in Ven- 
zano’s Canzonetta on Strauss’s Valse, Miss Messent, and Miss 
M. de Villar, who were much applauded in their songs. Mr. 
Von Hoff sang Beethoven’s “Adelaide” and “La Donna é 
Mobile,” from Rigoletto, with great taste. Mr. Seymour was 
much applauded in Donizetti’s “ Angiol d’amore.” The concert 
gave great satisfaction. 

University or Dusiin Cuorat Society.—(From a Corre- 
spondent.)—On Saturday, the 30th June, a performance of sacred 
music was given by this association, in order to celebrate the 
completion of the new Bell Tower, which has been erected at 
the cost of £3,000 by the Primate of Ireland, Lord J. G. Beres- 
ford, Chancellor of the University. Notices and sketches of 
this edifice have appeared in the Builder and Illustrated London 
News ; it is of granite and Portland stone, and is about ninety 
feet in height. The first part of the concert consisted of various 
selections, some having reference to the bell and its offices, in 
summoning to prayer or study, or tolling the knell of the dead. 
The second part consisted of a cantata written by J. F. Waller, 
Doctor of Laws in the College, and set to music by Dr. Stewart, 
the conductor of the Society ; this, which occupied forty minutes 
in performance, is a composition of considerable pretension, in- 
cluding tenors, solos, with chorus, symphonies for instruments, 
a soprano solo, and two choral fugues, one of which, that at the 
conclusion, is very elaborately wrought and effective. At one 
part of the cantata, at the lines— 

“To Jehovah’s praise, 
Be the first notes rung, 
From its iron tongue.” 


The bell was tolled eight times ; the communication between the 
new tower and the hall where the music was performed being 
effected through the agency of an electric apparatus placed in 
the orchestra, and connected with wires of some hundred yards 
in length, which were carried across two of the quadrangles, 
the windows of the hall being opened to admit of the sounds 
being heard. The whole performance was most satisfactory, 
and the poet and composer of the cantata were complimented by 
the persons of distinction connected with the College. 
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Master Artuur Narorron.—This being the season for ets 

oung—lamb, veal, peas, potatoes, asparagus, etc..—it was perhaps no 
ct am sak te oung pianists should also come into the 
market, Two juveniles have appeared this week—Masters Arthur 
Napoleon and Heinrich Werner—neither as yet masters, but hoping to 
become so by time, study, and perseverance, These young gentlemen 
are both exceedingly talented; but they run a 2 ae risk of being over- 
trained. Brain and muscle should be coaxed, not forced, into the 
power of endurance. Ask John Scott why a winner of the Derby is so 
seldom good for anything after that race. This is a case in point, 
which must be evident to everybody. As if to make the number more 
fortunate,—“ There’s luck in odd numbers, says Rory O’More”— 
a still more juvenile pianist than the above juveniles, a little girl called 
Eloisa d’Herbel, not more than half-past six, played at Drury Lane 
last week, on two occasions. ‘This display of precocious talent, or 
more correctly, precocious training, tends to no good, and we are tired 
of saying it. However, we cannot conceal the fact, and do not wish it, 
that Master Arthur Napoleon, “the Celebrated Portuguese Pianist,” 
as he is styled, is a boy of wonderful promise, and may turn out a 
great man, if his fine musical instinct be properly developed. His 
concert on Friday, the 29th ult., at the Hanover-square Rooms, was 
crowded with rank and fashion, and his performance excited the utmost 
enthusiasm. He played Mendelssohn’s Andante and Rondo Capric- 
cioso, in E minor, Thalberg’s fantasia on Mosé in Egitto, Beethoven’s 
Pastoral sonata, Schulhoff’s Carnaval di Venezia, a sonata by M. Ket- 
tenus for pianoforte and violin, with M. Kettenus, and, with Malle. 
Louise Christine, Oberthur’s Duo for harp and pianoforte, on airs from 
Iacrezia Borgia. Here was work enough for-young fingers, and 
variety enough to test the capacities of most performers. Master 
Arthur Napoleon, however, never flagged in his task, and displayed the 
same enthusiasm (alas!) for Schulhoff and Thalberg as for Saollioves 
and Mendelssohn. He was loudly encored in Thalberg’s fantasia and 
Schulhoff’s Carnaval, The young pianist was assisted by Mesdames 
Gassier and Mortier de Fontaine, Mdlle. Krall, Signors Bettini and 
Bottura, and M. Gassier, vocalists; and Mdlle. Louise Christine 
(barp), M. Kettenus (violin), and M. Paque (violoncello), instrumen- 
talists. Mad. Gassier, as usual, produced an immense effect in Ven- 
zano’s “Andante and Valse,” and was unanimously encored. She 
was also loudly encored in the Spanish duet, with her husband, “ Jota 
de los Toreros.” The remaining parts of the concert call for no parti- 
cular notice. The conductors were Signor Campana, Herr Wilhelm 
Ganz, and Master Arthur Napoleon himself. 

Croypoy.—Mr. G. Russel, resident pianist at Croydon, gave a con- 
cert here at the Lecture-hall, which was one of the best ever presented 
at Croydon. Mr. Russel is a clever pianist and composer, and played a 
well-written trio of his own and a fantasia by Thalberg with great 
effect. Mad. Clara Novello, who appeared for the first time before a 
Croydon audience, sang the grand scena from Der Freischiitz and two 


songs by Sterndale Bennett. Herr Goffrie’s performance on the violin, | 


and M. Paque’s on the violoncello, were excellent, and Sig. Regondi 
delighted the audience with performances on the guitar and concertina. 
EW Beretuovsen Rooms.—A morning concert was given at the 
above rooms, on Monday, by Herr S. Lehmeyer, a German professor of 
the pianoforte, who was assisted by Mdlles. Jenny Bauer and Cornet, 
Madame Sainville, Signor Bettini, Bianchi, and Lorenzo, as vocalists ; 
and Herr Ernst (violin), Herr Goffrie (viola), and M. Paque (violon- 
cello), as instrumentalists. The special pieces were Bezthoven’s Trio 
(Op. 170), for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello—executed by Herr 
Lehmeyer, Herr Ernst, and M. Paque; and Weber’s Sonata in E flat, 
for pianoforte and violin, by Herr Lehmeyer and Herr Ernst. Herr 
Lehmeyer is a player of great skill, taste, and ability. His capital 
effect was in Beethoven’s Trio, which went admirably with the co- 
operation of Herr Ernst and M. Paqne. Herr Lehmeyer played 
several smaller pieces in the course of the programme, among others, a 
volkslied, by Mendelssohn. The singing was good in many respects. 
Among the best pieces we may cite Mdlle. Jenny Bauer’s clever 
imitation of Madame Gassier, in “ Venzano’s (Strauss’s) Valse ;” Signor 
Lorenzo, in Rossini’s “Tarantella ;” and Signor Bianchi, in Schubert’s 
“Wanderer,” which was encored. Is Signor Bianchi the same who 
sang in 1851 at Her Majesty’s Theatre, and made his début as Rocco, 
in Fidelio? He has a fine deep bass voice, and, if he be the same, has 
considerably improved since he was last in London. The concert 
pleased generally. The conductors were Herren Kuhe, W. Ganz, and 
8. Lehmeyer. 
_ Mayznoz.—A performance of Hindel’s Judas Maccabeus, newly 
instrumentalised by Lindpaintner, was lately given by the Liedertafel 
In conjunction with the Damengesangverein, under the direction of 


Herr Reiss, Capel/meister at the theatre. 


OPERA AND DRAMA. 


PART IL, 


OPERA AND THE CONSTITUTION OF MUSIC. 


BY RICHARD WAGNER. 
(Continued from page 409.) 


CHAPTER VI, 


Modern “ characteristic” in opera differs materially from what 
we must look upon as such in the course pursued by Gluck and 
Mozart before the time of Rossini. 

Tn the recitative declaimed, as well as in the air sung, Gluck 
wittingly endeavoured, while completely retaining the above 
form, and in conjunction with the principal instinctive wish to 
fulfil the usual demands on its purely musical purport, to ren- 
der, as truly as possible, by musical expression, the sentiment 
conveyed in the text foundation, and, above all, never to distort 
the purely declamatory accent of the verse for the sake of the 
said musical expression. He exerted himself to speak in music 
correctly and intelligibly. 

Mozart, from his pre-eminently healthy nature, could not 
possibly avoid speaking correctly. He uttered, with the same 





clearness, the rhetorical pigtail style, and the real dramatic 
accent ; with him, grey remained grey, and red, red ; only the 
grey, as well as the red, dipped in the refreshing dew of his 
music, resolved itself into all the shades of its original colour, 
and thus manifested itself as the most varied grey as well as the 
most varied red. His music involuntarily ennobled all the 
characters thrown to him, according to theatrical convenience, 
because it polished, as it were, the rough stone, which it held up 
in all directions to the light, and finally retained that one in 
which the light drew from it the most brilliant rays of colour. 
He was thus enabled to raise the characters in Don Juan, for 
instance, to such a fulness of expression, that a courtier might 
take it into his head to recognise between them the deepest and 
most mysterious relations, of which neither the poet nor the 
composer had any real consciousness. It is, however, certain 
that Mozart would have found it impossible to be characteristic 
in this style by his music alone, had the characters not been 
ready to his hand in the work of the poet. The further we are 
enabled to see to the bottom, through the glowing colour of 
Mozart’s music, the greater the certainty with which we recog- 
nise the sharp and decided sketch of the poet, which, first, by its 
lines and touches, determined the colour of the musician, and, 
without which, his wonderful music would have been simply 
impossible. 

The surprisingly happy relations existing between the poet 
and composer, which we meet with in Mozart's principal work, 
is found to disappear again completely in the further progress 
made by the development of opera, until, as we have seen, 
Rossini suspended it altogether, and made absolute melody the 
sole privileged factor of opera, to which all other interest, and, 
| above all, the participation of the poet, had to be entirely sub- 
ordinate. ermore, we have seen that Weber’s protest 
against Rossini, was only directed agin the shallowness and 
want of character in the latter’s melody, but in no wise against 
the unnatural position of the musician towards the drama. On 
the contrary, Weber only strengthened the unnaturalness of this 

ition, inasmuch as, by characteristically ennobling his melody, 
ba ae himself a still higher position with regard to the 
poet, as much higher, indeed, as his own melody was superior to 
that of Rossini, precisely in characteristic nobleness. The 
character of the poet in his association with Rossini was that 
of a jolly parasite, whom the composer, as a distinguished but 
affable individual, treated with oysters and champagne. to his 
heart’s content, so that the obedient poet could not be better off 
under any master in the world than he was under the famous 
maestro. Weber, on the other hand, filled with unben 
belief in the characteristic purity of his melody, one an 
indivisible, made, with dogmatic cruelty, the Py his slave, and 





compelled him to raise, with his own hands, the funeral pile, on 
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which, poor unhappy wretch ! he was to allow himself to be burnt | could now, in every instance that he naturally should have stood 
to ashes, in order to feed the fire of Weber’s melody. The poet aloof or stept back, only perceive a doubly difficult task for him 
of Der Freischiitz was, without the least idea of such a thing, to perform, namely to give a subject musically ungrateful, a per- 
reduced to this act of suicide; he protested from the midst of | fectly musical stamp. Weber could only have succeeded in 
his own ashes, asserting, while the warmth of Weber’s fire still effecting this by throwing himself into the frivolous tendency of 
filled the air, that this warmth came from himself :——he was music; by giving the reins, with a total disregard of anythin 
fundamentally wrong ; his wooden faggots only emitted warmth | like truth, to the epicurean element of music, and, @ la Rossini, 
when they were destroyed—burnt ; he could only claim, after | setting the devil and all his imps to amusing melodies. But it 
the fire, their ashes, the prosaic dialogue, as still his own | was particularly against this that Weber protested most ener- 
property. | getically: he wanted his melody to be always characteristic, that 
After Der Freischiitz, Weber sought a more docile poetic slave, | is to say, true, and corresponding to the sentiment. He was 
and, for a new opera, took into his service a female, from whose | obliged, therefore, to adopt another course. 
unqualified submission he actually required that, after the In all cases where his melody, which displayed itself in long 
funeral pile was burnt, she should not even leave the ashes of | passages, and was mostly ready first, and spread out upon the text 
her prose behind ; she was to allow herself to be consumed, | like a brilliant robe, exercised a too evident constraint upon the 
body and bones, in the flames of his melody. We know, from | text, he broke it up into pieces, and then, according to the decla- 
Weber’s correspondence with Mad. de Chezy, during the com- | matory exigencies of the words of the text, collected the separate 
position of the text of Lwryanthe, with what painful care he felt parts of his melodic structure and formed them into an artificial 
obliged to torture his poetic assistant until he drew blood, as it mosaic, over which he laid a coat of fine melodic varnish, in 
were; how he rejects and prescribes, prescribes and rejects; | order, as far as the eye was concerned, to preserve for the whole 
cancels one passage, and requires additions to another ; wants | the appearance of absolute melody, to be detached as much as 
this one lengthened, and that one cut down—even extending | possible from the words of the text. He did not succeed, how- 
his directions to the characters themselves ; to their motions | ever, in carrying out the intended deception. 
and actions. Was he, in this, a diseased, obstinate person, or an} Not only Rossini, but even Weber as well, had so decidedly 
arrogant parvenu, who, rendered vain by the success of his | raised absolute melody to the rank of the principal element in 
Freischiitz, wished to rule as a despot, where, in obedience to opera, that, when separated from the dramatic context, and 
nature, he should have obeyed? Oh,no! He spoke, with pas- | even deprived of the words of the text, it had become, in its 
sionate excitement, only the honest artistic anxiety of the musi- )most naked form, public property. It was necessary that a 
cian, who, led astray by the pressure of circumstances, had | melody should be capable of being played on a fiddle and ahorn, 
undertaken to construct the drama itself out of absolute melody. | or strummed on a piano, without losing the slightest particle of 
In this, Weber was guilty of a profound error, but an error into | its actual essence in the process, if it was to become a really 
which he of necessity fell. He had raised melody to the | public melody. The public went and listened to even Weber's 
highest, most feeling, and most noble rank ; he now wished to | operas for the purpose of hearing as many such melodies as 
crown her as the Muse of the Drama itself, and, by her strong | possible, and the master was mistaken if he fluttered himseif 
hand, drive from the stage all the disorderly brood that dese- | that his varnished declamatory mosaic would, although it was 
crated the drama. Having concentrated in Der Freischiitz all the | for this he was most anxious, be accepted as melody. If this 
lyric traits of the above-mentioned melody, he now wished to | mosaic could only appear justified in the eyes of Weber himself 
pour out from the rays of his melodic star the drama itself. It | by the verbal text, the public, on the one hand, was—and in this 
might be said that his melody for Luryanthe was ready sooner | case with the greatest justice—quite indifferent about the verbal 
than the poem ; to furnish the latter, he only required some one | text, while, on the other hand, it was furthermore evident that 
whose ear and heart were completely full of his melody, and who | the text was not even rendered with perfect propriety by the 
would compose the poem in imitation of it; as this, however, | music. It was precisely this untimely, half-melody which turned 
was not practically possible, he got involved with his poetess in | the attention of the audience from the verbal text to the strain- 
a system of angry, theoretical reproach and recrimination, ren-| ing after the production of a melody, which, however, really 
dering a clear understanding impossible on the one side and the | never came to anything—so that the desire of the audience for 
other—so that, in this case, we perceive, on calm consideration, | the representation of a poetic thought is first smothered, and the 
to what a pitch of painful uncertainty men of Weber's mind, 





















and artistic love of truth, may be led by clinging to a fundamen- 
tal artistic error. 


But, in the end, the impossible necessarily remained impossi- | 


ble for Weber as wellas for anyone else. With all his hints and 
rules of conduct to the poet, he could not bring about a dramatic 
foundation, which he might completely resolve into his melody, 
simply because he wished to produce an actual drama, and not 
merely a play filled with lyrical moments, and in which—as 
in Der Freischiitz—he had nothing save such moments on which 
to employ his music. In the text of Huryanthe, there was, be- 
sides the dramatico-lyrical element for which—as I have ex- | 
pressed myself—the melody was ready beforehand, still so much | 
matter foreign to absolute music, that Weber was not able to | 
master it with his melody properly so called. Had this text | 
been the work of a true poet, whe had only called in the musician 


| enjoyment of a melody the more palpably diminished as the wish 
OY y P pably 


for it is aroused but not fulfilled. Except in those portions of 


| Euryanthe, where the composer could hold his completely natural 


melody to be, according to artistic judgment, perfectly justified, 
we find that his higher artistic endeavours are crowned with 
real and great success only when—out of love for truth—he 
altogether renounces absolute melody, and—as in the opening 
scene of the first act—renders by the noblest and truest musical 
expression, the feeling dramatic text itself, as such; when, in 
other words, he places the aim of his own artistic creation no 
longer in the music but in the poetry, and employs the former 
only in furtherance of that aim, which couid again be realised in 
such fulness and convincing truth by music alone. 

Euryanthe has not had that attention bestowed on it by critics 
which its uncommonly instructive contents deserve. The public 
was undecided in its judgment, being half-moved aad half ill- 


to his assistance on the same terms that the musician had called , humoured ; critics who, strictly speaking, always try only to 
in the poet, the musician, in his love for the drama, would not | hear the voice of the public, in order—according to the opinion 
have been embarrassed a single instant; in those places where | they have previously formed—to guide themselves entirely by 





he saw there was not substance or justifying motive forhis broader 
musical expression, he would have contented himself with taking 
2 part in accordance with his less important capability, namely 
that of a subordinate accompaniment, but still one auxiliary to the 
whole, and have exerted his greatest power only in those places 
where the fullest musical expression was necessary and required 
by the subject. The text of Zuryanthe had sprung, however, 





from exactly opposite relative positions of musician and poet, 


and the composer, who really assumed the functions of the poet, | 





it, and by the outward success, or blindly to combat it, have 
never succeeded in sifting the fundamentally different ele- 
ments, which jostle one another in the most contradictory man- 
ner in this work, and, out of the endeavours of the composer, 
uniting them in one harmonious whole, so as to justify its want of 
success, Never, as long as operas have existed, however, was a 
work composed in which the internal contradictions of the whole 
system were more consistently carried out and mote openly 
proved by so gifted, deeply sensitive, and truth-loving a com- 
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er, inspired by the noblest yearning to attain what was best. 

hese contradictions are: absolute music, entirely sufficient of 
itself alone, and universally true dramatic expression. One of the 
two must necessarily be sacrificed—the melody or the drama. 
Rossini sacrificed the drama; the noble-minded Weber wanted 
to restore it by means of his more sensible melody. He was 
doomed to learn that this was impossible. Wearied and worn- 
out by the painful trouble that his Huryanthe occasioned him, 
he sank down on the soft cushions of a dreamy oriental fable, 
and, through Oberon’s fairy horn, blew his last gasp. 





What the noble-minded, amiable Weber —glowing with a 
sacred belief in the all-powerfulness of his pure melody, obtained 
from the most lovely peer spirit—had unsuccessfully attempted 
to carry out, a youthful friend of his, Jacob Meyerbeer, under- 
took to realize from the point of view of Rossini’s melody. 

Meyerbeer had himaclf gone through all the phases of the 
development of this melody, not from an abstract distance, but 
in completely real proximity, always upon the spot. Asa Jew, 
he had no mother-tongue of his own, which had grown up inse- 
parably with the nerves of his inmost being ; he spoke with the 
same interest any modern language he chose, and set it, in the 
same manner, to music, without any other sympathy whatever 
for its peculiarities, than that which he felt for its capability of 
being rendered subordinate at will to absolute music. This 
quality of Meyerbeer has caused him to be compared to Gluck, 
who, also, as a German, composed music for Italian and French 
operatic texts. Gluck, in fact, did not create his music from the 





whether he liked it or no, he was at last obliged, in order to be 
allowed to speak at all, to join Meyerbeer in his phrases. 

In Germany alone, Meyerbeer did not succeed in discovering 
a phrase of youth that, in some way or other, corresponded to 

eber’s words ; what Weber uttered in the fulness of melodic 
life, could not be imitated in Meyerbeer’s acquired, dry formality. 
Tired of his fruitless trouble, and with a traitorous disregard of 
his friend, he, at last, listened only to the strains of Rossini’s 
syren strains, and visited the country where such grapes grew. 

hus he became the weathercock of operatic weather in 
Europe, always twisting and turning about for a time with 
every change of wind, until the wind is settled, when the 
weathercock, also, becomes settled. Thus Meyerbeer composed 
operas @ /a Rossini in Italy only until the strong wind began to 
change, and Auber and Rossini, with La Muette and Tell got up 
a fresh wind to the force of a storm! How soon Meyerbeer 
was in Paris! But there he found in Weber Frenchified (let 
the reader call to mind 2obin des Bois) and Beethoven Berliozed, 
moments which neither Auber nor Rossini had noticed, as lyin 
too far away from them, but which he, in virtue of his universa 
capability, knew how to appreciate very correctly. He included 
everything that presented itself to him in a monstrous, motley 

hrase, whose shrill scream prevented Auber and Rossini from 
Cain heard any more; they all went together to the (grim) 
devil Robert. 

It is a deeply distressing fact, that, when reviewing our a 
ratic history, we can only speak well of the dead, while compelled 
to prosecute the living with unsparing bitterness! If we wish 
to be sincere, because we must be so, we are under the necessity 











instinct of the language (which in such cases can only be a man’s 
mother-tongue); what he always cared about, in his position of 
musician for language, were the words, floating, as the utterance 
of the speaking organization, over the surface of its thousands of 
organs; his productive power did not rise, from the creative 
faculty of these organs, to musical expression. He first went 
back from the unfettered musical expression to the words, for the 
purpose of justifying, somehow or another, the baseless expres- 
sion. Thus, every language was the same to Gluck, for the 
very reason that he only cared about the words; to enable music 
to have forced its way in this transcendent direction through the 
words to the organisation of speech itself, it must have been com- 
pletely transformed. 

In order not tointerrupt the progress of my statement here, I 
must postpone this most important subject to its proper place in 
my work ; for the present it must suffice that I recommend to the 
reader’s consideration the fact that Gluck, as a general rule, cared 
only for the living words generally—no matter in what language, 
because he found, in them alone, a justification for the melody ; 
since the time of Rossini, however, the words were consumed by 
the absolute melody, and only their most material framework 
served, as vowels and consonants, as a point of support for the 
musical tone. Through his indifference for the spirit of every 
language, and the power, founded on this indifference, to make 
its external element his own (a faculty procured by modern 
education for the respectable classes generally), Meyerbeer was 
led to direct his whole attention to absolute music, freed from 
all connection of language. Besides, he was thus enabled to 
observe, on the spot, the phenomena in the development of 
operate music, already pointed out; he followed its footsteps 
always and everywhere. It is, above all things, worthy of re- 
mark, that he only followed this development, but never went 








with, far less in any way preceded it. He resembled the starling 
which follows the ploughshare in the field, and merrily picks up, | 
out of the newly turned furrows, the worms exposed to view, | 
There is not a single tendency peculiar to him ; he has stolen | 
every one from his predecessor, pillaging it with monstrous 
ostentation, and with such amazing quickness, that the person 
before him, and from whom he stole it, had scarcely uttered a 
word, before Meyerbeer vociferated the whole phrase belonging | 
to it, indifferent as to whether he had correctly understood the | 
sense ofitor not ; and hence it generally happened that he actually 
said something different to what the person in advance of him 
wished to say ; the noise which his phrase made, however, was 
so deafening, that the person before him actually could not sue- 
ceed in making public the proper sense of his own words; | 


of acknowledging that only the departed masters of the art 
deserve the glory of martyrdom, because, when caught in a 
delusion, that delusion manifested itself so nobly and beautifully, 
and they themselves believed so earnestly and sacredly in its 
truth, that they offered up their lives as a painful yet joyful 
sacrifice for it. No living and creative composer strives any 
longer, from inward impulse, to obtain such martyrdom; the 
delusion is so far exposed that no one is ensnared by it with firm 
belief any more. Without faith—aye, without joy—the operatic 
art has sunk with modern masters to the level of a mere specu- 
lation. Even Rossini’s voluptuous smile is no longer perceptible; 
we everywhere meet only with the gaping of ennui, or the 
grin of madness! We are almost attracted most powerfully by 
the sight of madness, for in that we at least find the last gasp of 
the delusion, from which such noble operas once burst into 
blossom. We will not, therefore, think of the swindling side of 
the loathsome system of pillage in the affairs of our operatic 
theatres, and in which we must figure to ourselves the last living 
and creative hero of operatic composition at work ; such a sight 
could only fill us with a feeling of ill-will, by which we might, 
perhaps, be carried away to inhuman severity against an indi- 
vidual, if we were to accuse him of the filthy corruption of cir- 
cumstances which assuredly hold him all the more securely 
prisoner, from the fact of his appearing on their most giddy 
pinnacle,as if decked out with crown and sceptre. Do we not know 
that kings and princes are at present least free, precisely in 
their most arbitrary acts !—No, in this king of operatic music let 
us observe only the signs of madness, which cause him to appear a 
lamentable warning for us, but not one to be despised! For the 
sake of eternal art, however, we must make ourselves exactly 
acquainted with the nature of this madness, because, out of its 
contortions, we shall be best enabled to discover the delusion 
which gave existence to one branch of art, about whose erro- 
neous foundation we must come to a clear understanding, if we 
wish, with healthy youthful courage, to render art itself once 
more young. nee a . : 
We can, too, proceed in this investigation with short, quick 
steps, since we have already shown the madness in its general 
nature, and have, therefore, simply to observe it in some of its 
most evident particulars, in order to be quite certain about it, 


(To be continued.) 








GueENnt.—The Society 7? Lcho de la Lys lately gave a festival 
al fresco at St. Denis-Westrem. Eighteen other musical associations 
took part in the proceedings, 
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DRAMATIC, 


Drury Lane THEATRE—Mad. Gassier and Signor Gassier, 
alternately with Mad. Arga and Signor Armandi, performed 
to full houses during the past week. A new ballet has 
been produced under the direction of Mad. Louise, entitled 
Miranda. The principal dancers were Mdlle. Therése and Miss 
Smith, two young and pretty aspirants, who were assisted by 
Malle. Bertho and Mons. Friant. 

Mdlle. Therése and Miss Smith were much applauded in a 

as de deux, and the improvement since last season was manifest 
in their solo variations. The ballet was successful. After 
Lucia on Thursday week, Mdlle. Eloisa d’Herbel, a clever child 
of six years of age, performed, from memory on the pianoforte, a 
fantasia on airs from the Elisir d Amore, and a pot-pourri on the 
national airs of Spain, in both of which she was greatly 
applauded. The parents of the young pianist, who has evidently 
a musical organisation, must not allow her to be hawked about 
as “a prodigy ’ and ruined, like so many others. Mdlle. d’Herbel 
should be placed under the care of a competent master, who 
would direct her studies in the right path, and cause the “ young 
tree, at its maturity, to bring forth good fruit.” 

The production of Za Donna del Lago on Monday evening 
was bold, considering the means at the disposal of the 
theatre. We must not, therefore, be hypercritical. The 
occasion introduced a singer new to London in the- part of 
Elena, Miss Lucy Escott, an American, who has been pesos | 
for some time in Italy, where she has appeared at severa 
theatres. Her voice is a soprano of considerable flexibility, and 
capable of much expression. Her intonation is correct, and her 
execution, though not perfect, is showy. Miss Escott made a 
favourable impression in the aria, “O matutini albori,” and in 
the duet with Malcolm (Miss Huddart), at the end of the second 
act (the Drury Lane version of the opera being in three acts), 
was encored. After the finale, “Fra il padre, e fra l’amante,” 
the applause and the recall were well merited. Miss Escott’s 
début may therefore be regarded as successful. Miss F, Hud- 
dart, as Malcolm Greme, sang the fine air, “O quante 
lagrime,” with much taste. The parts of Giacomo and Roderick 
Dhu were attempted by Signor Flavio and Signor Armandi. 
Certain peculiarities in Signor Flavio’s singing did not seem to 
please the audience, whose risible faculties were several times 
excited. Signor Armandi was applauded in the grand scene of 
the meeting of the clans, which, by the way, was well put upon 
the stage. In the exhortation to his warriors, “Sorgete, in si 
bel giorno,” this gentleman displayed considerable energy. Mr. 
Hamilton Braham, as Douglas, looked remarkably well. The 
small part of Serrano was carefully played by Signor Santi. At 
the end the principal artists were all summoned forward. 

Otymric TuEarre.—The benefit of Mr. Wigan, on Friday 
week last, was chosen for the revival of The School for Scandal, 
with the costumes of the last century. Mr. Wigan undertook 
the part of Joseph Surface, and Mrs. Stirling, who has been 
absent from the — for some time, that of Lady Teazle. Charles 
Surface was allotted to Mr. George Vining, and Sir Peter Teazle 
to Mr. Emery. The best (the only?) piece of genuine acting in 
the comedy was Mr. Robson’s Moses. So finished an impersona- 
tion of the cunning Jew has probably never been seen before 
on any stage. The part of Mrs. Candour was judiciously given 
to Mrs. Wigan, but to place so young and pretty a lady as Miss 
Castleton in that of Lady Sneerwell was surely a mistake. She 
acted very cleverly, but her personal appearance (which no pretty 
girl will conceal even if she can) was the reverse of what might 
be looked for in a egg He heartless woman of the world 
like Lady Sneerwell. here was a slight disturbance owing to 
the greater part of the pit having been turned into stalls, which 
caused some delay in the commencement of the comedy. Several 
of the stalls were taken possession of by the “ pittites,” and Mr. 
Wigan was obliged to give the “rightful owners” tickets for 
Mrs. Wigan’s benefit (last Saturday), when Zhe School for Scandal 
was repeated. 

Haymarket.—Mr. Buckstone’s benefit took place on Friday 
last (the 29th ult.), when we were glad to see the theatre filled 
to overflowing. The entertainments consisted of the comedy of 
The Busy Body, and anew farce called Mr. Buckstone’s Adventures 





with a Polish Princess, Madame Perea Nena and the Spanish 
dancers also lending their assistance. Mrs. Centlivre’s comedy 
has not been played for many years in London. It would ap- 
pear, nevertheless, from the reception accorded to it on Friday, 
that it has not deserved so much neglect. The Busy Body was 
well performed, especially the part of Marplot, inimitably im- 
personated by Mr. Buckstone. If Mrs. Centlivre’s comedies can 
produce such an effect on modern audiences, what would not 
Congreve’s do, to say a of the best pieces of Wycherley 
and Sir John Vanbrugh? Farquhar, it would seem, is forgotten 
eniirely. The new farce, Mr. Buckstone and his Adventures with 
a Polish Princess, though without any eos ape merit,is amusing, 
however, and Mr. Buckstone’s genial comic acting gives a pecu- 
liar zest to all its absurdity and extravagance. The audience 
were kept in a roar of laughter throughout. 

SurrEy.—On Monday, the 18th ult., Mdlle. Nau and Mr. St. Albyn 
commenced an engagement in La Sonnambula, and appeared durin 
the week in Lucia and Norma. Both performers have just return 
from America. Mdlle. Nau’s physical powers are moderate, but her 
voice is clear and she sings like an artist. She gives the music of 
Amina with much facility, although her ornaments are not invariably in 
the best taste. She speaks English well, and acts with grace and self- 
possession. The mad scene in Lucia, and the last scene in Norma, 
were especially applauded. ‘The amusements have been varied this 
week by a company of Spanish National Singers, consisting of six 
Sefiors and a Sefiora. As a picture of national characteristics, manners, 
and costume, the performance was not without interest; but, although 
the songs (allowing for the nervousness which affected all the performers) 
were alenbiy sung, they possess but little interest, while the gro- 
tesque oddity of the style more than once tested the risible muscles of 
the audience. We should have feared for the result, but for the tasteful 
singing of the lady in ‘Una voce poco fa,” and a ballad in Engiish, 
the vernacular being delivered by the Sefiora with a clearness and 
accuracy unusual in a foreigner. 





TRANSATLANTIC JOURNALISM.—M. Charles Desolme, rédacteur 
en chef of the Europe Artiste ; in his leading article of June 24, 
entitled Correspondence des Etats Unis, reviles our transatlantic, 
brethren of the press in the following terms :— 


“Tf we are to believe our private correspondence, American Journalists 
are but little inclined to rise early to welcome the first rays of the sun 
and thus prove that there is some virtue left in them; Europe has no 
monopoly in certain dirty professions which we might mention, and all 
the snarlers who bark and growl and moreover bite at artistic celebrities 
are not born on the banks of the Seine, the Tiber and the Arno. 
Money, money, the buying and selling of printed opinions too often 
hold, in those countries who go too rapidly a-head on the road to civili- 
sation, a larger space than is desirable. Pay so much and I will say 
this; pay nothing and I will say that ; and it is not only on comedians, 
artists, and managers that this black mail is levied ; every individual 
who rises above mediocrity is subject to the same gentle pressure. 
Now, there are three hundred newspapers in these mercantile localities ; 
three hundred infernal machines always ready to vomit forth their 
venomous projectiles, if proper precautions be not taken to spike them 
before hand.” 

We can only say we don’t believe one word of it, and appeal 
to Professor Dreisterner (late Plauderein) Haudegen Praeger 
von Hamn, to sustain us in our conviction of the immaculate 
honesty of the Yankee Journalists, 


Smyaine anypD Mustacuios.—Signor Morelli, the new baritone, 
is a thoroughbred and very excellent singer, with a fresh and 
full voice. He is not as handsome even as he might be, if he 
would curtail his moustache a little ; which is so long, that when 
he sings, (his mouth presenting a very open countenance) (!) 
the moustache sudden y changes from a horizontal curve to a 
long perpendicular arch, exceedingly frappant to the eye ; the 
long et below, intensifying the effect. A musical criticism 
has nothing to do with a gentleman’s looks; but one cannot 
listen without involuntarily looking at a singer ; and one cannot 
look at asinger without being affected by what one sees ; and 
one cannot be affected by what one sees without respectfully 
suggesting a possible improvement.—New York Musical World. 

MayEnoz.—The Liedertafel give a Sdngerfest on the 17th July. 
The Ménnergesangvereine from Wiesbaden, Darmstadt, Frankfort, 
and Mannheim have been invited to take part in it. 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


ORGAN FOR ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


S1r,—Following up the remarks you kindly deemed worthy of inser- 

tion relative to the Oxford Professorship, I now proceed to make a few 
further statements, in which I believe I am substantially borne out by 
fact. 
- A strange idea appears to exist that an organ for a church should be 
adapted rather to the finances of the parishioners (especially if there 
happen to be he able churchwardens disposed to be liberal) than to 
the contingencies of the building, and so to its adaptability for sound. 

The two most magnificent organs in London—those at St. Sepul- 
chre’s and St. Mary-at-Hill—are striking examples of this fact. Grand 
as is the pedal organ of the former instrument, and played as it is by 
probably the most finished pedal-player in London—much improved 
as the whole instrument is by the introduction of the double octave- 
couplers (due chiefly to Mr. Geran Cooper)—the want of an efficient 
and competent balance of harmonics in the full organ must be felt. A 
late and much-lamented musician compared the effect to that of balancing 
half-a-dozen double basses against as many violins—an orchestral pro- 

ortion sufficiently hopeless. At St. Mary-at-Hill, on the contrary, the 
ovely quality of the tone, especially in some of the swell stops, makes 
one regret that a closed 16 foot, a stopped quint, or double twelfth, and 
a twelfth and fifteenth, had not been added to the pedal-organ. My 
belief is this: Power is never lost, even in small buildings, but may be 
abased, by being unnecessarily used, or ill-apportioned, even in large 
ones. 

May I now direct my views towards a quarter where both the ability 
of the organists (Messrs. Goss and George Cooper), the superb capa- 
bilities of the building—and, I have some reason to hope, a more en- 
larged spirit on the part of the capitular body ruling over that noble 
foundation—might co-operate ina manner at once conducive to the 
honour of God’s service, to the legitimate promotion of art, and to the 
exaltation of taste in a mighty building, far too much now a desert, in 
which too little sound is heard ? 

That the organ at this our national cathedral can neither fill the 
building, nor is either musically or mechanically perfect, is a fact that 
would, I believe, obtain so ready a testimonial from all who have either 
played upon or heard it, that demonstration is a work of supereroga- 
tion, quite unnecessary to your readers, Considering the weight of 
tone in the 16-feet pipes alone of the St. Sepulchre’s and Christ’s Hos- 
pital organs, our grand cathedral organ, with its one octave of 16-feet 
pedal pipes, and its clear and beautiful, but soft and feeble, 16-feet 
diapasons on the keys, presents but a poor representation of what we 
should expect to find in the organ of the grand cathedral of the capital 
of England. 

As to the system of splitting organs into musical cutlets (as at West- 
minster Abbey), I have little admiration for the plan; nor do I care 
about putting an organ into an imaginary choir, in order that the 
singers may be enabled to get out of tune, in consequence of hearing 
nothing; but I believe that, by a little mechanical application of 
common sense, and without spoiiing any part of the architectural effect 
(at present so tenderly cared for by wooden barriers suggestive of a 
“row”), the grand screen in St. Paul’s Cathedral might be made the 
lodging-house for the pedal-organ, while the manuals might be 
arranged according to something like the following scale. 

In making my arrangement, I of course take 8 feet as the standard 
of the pitch implied by whatever stop or set of pipes I designate; like- 
wise, I make the octave below that the scale of my great manual, as 
rendering a larger amount of pedal-organ, and consequently of stop- 
drawing, unnecessary—a point always to be considered for those who 
have to conduct a daily cathedral service. 

My plan, then, for an organ for St. Paul’s Cathedral, is as follows :— 


Uprrer ok Soro Manvat. 
(To be blown on heavy pressure.) 
CC to C in Altissimo, 5 octaves. — 


1, Clarabella (wood open), 8 feet. | 6. Tuba mirabilis, 8 feet. 
2. Flute harmonique (to tenor C),| 7. Octave tuba, 8 feet. 
8 feet tone. Trompete harmonique, 8 feet. 
3. Flute harmonique (secondo to| 9. Clarion harmonique, 4 feet. 
tenor C), 4 feet tone. 10, Grand cornet, 10 ranks, com- 
4. Voix celeste (to tenor C), 2 mencing from a double stop- 
ranks. ped diapason, from tenor C, 
5. Voix humane (enclosed), 8 feet. 








SwELt on Turrp Manvat. 
CC to C in Altissimo. 
- Double diapason or sub-oc-| 9. Twelfth. 
tave and bourdon, 16 feet | 10. Super-octave, 2 feet. 
tone. | 11. Piccolo, 2 feet. 
. Open diapason, 8 feet. 12, Dulciana mixture, 5 ranks. 
. Viola da gamba, 8 feet. 13. Sesquialtra, 3 ranks. 
. Keraulophon, with closed basso 14. Mixture, 3 ranks. 
flute, 8 feet. ' 15. Contra-fagotto, 16 feet. 
. Flute harmonique (wood), 8 16. Oboe, 8 feet. 
feet, to tenor C. | 17. Cornopean, 8 feet. 
. Salcional, 8 feet. 18. Posaune, 8 feet. 
. Octave, 4 feet. | 19. Clarion, 4 feet. 
. Gem’s horn (truncated), 4 feet. ' 20. Octave clarion, 2 feet. 


GRAND oR Seconp Manvat. 
CCC to C in Altissimo, 6 octaves. 

Double open diapason, 32 feet. ; 13. Super-octave. 
Open diapason, 16 feet. 14. Piccolotharmonique, 2 feet. 
Ditto, smaller scale, 16 feet. 15. Teirce. 
Clarabella, to CC, 8 feet. 16. Larigot. 
Bourdon, 16 feet. 17. Doublette, 2 and 1 foot. 2 
Flute harmonique, to tenor C, ranks. 

8 feet. 18. Sesquialtra, 3 ranks, 
Quint, 12 feet, closed. 19. Mixture, 3 ranks. 
Octave, 8 feet. 20. Furniture, 3 ranks. 
Octave clarabella, 8 feet. }21. Contra posaune (metal), 32 
Octave flute harmonique, 8 feet. 

feet. 22. Posaune, 16 feet. 
. Tenth. 23. Clarion, 8 feet. 
. Twelfth. 24. Octave clarion, 4 feet. 


Positir, First, ok CHorr ORGAN. 
CC to C in Altissimo. 

. Doubledulciana, 16 feet, 9. Nacht horn (octave viol da 
. Dulciana, 8 feet, gamba), 4 feet. 
. Octave dulciana, 4 feet, . Piccolo, 2 feet. 
Super-octave do., 2 feet, . Corno di bassetto, 8 feet. 
Dulciana mixt., 5 ranks . Kraus-horn flute, 8 feet. 
Open diapason, 8 feet. . Keraulophon, 8 feet. 
Concert flute, 8 feet. . Viola da gamba, 8 feet. 
. Flute d’amour, 4 feet. . Octave kraus horn, 4 feet. 


PepaL Ore@aN. 
' 3 Octaves from CCCC. 
. Grand open diapason (wood); 4. Grand super-octave (ditto), 8 
32 feet. feet. 
5. Grand trombone (wood), 32 


. Grand bourdon (metal closed), , 
eet. 
6. Grand bombarde (wood), 16 
feet. 


ry 
SOS HAP wror 


_ 
_ 





i 
bo 


1 
2 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


32 feet. 
. Grand octave (open metal), 16 
feet. 





CouPLERrs. 
Solo organ to grand organ. 7. Swell super-octave to great. 
. Swell-to pedals, 8. Swell unison to choir. 
. Great to pedals, 9. Swell super-octave to choir. 
4, Choir to pedals. 10. Choir unison to great. 
5. Swell sub-octave to great. 11, Choir super-octave to great. 
6. Swell unison to great. 12. Octave pedals. 


The pneumatic lever to be employed throughout. The other prin- 
cipal features I should suggest are two tremulants on the solo and 
swell organs, a sforzando pedal coupler, uniting the great and solo 
organs with the swell, anda sufficient number of composition pedals, 
some of them to affect the swell-coupling movement, as at St. 
Sepulchre’s, 

Tt is but fair to state that my scheme is, in substance, the result of a 
comparison of the noble organs lately built by Messrs. Hill and Messrs, 
Gray and Davison. I can only hope that the abilities of one or other 
of our best organ-building firms will shortly be brought to bear upon 
so worthy an undertaking as a really effective organ for our national 
cathedral. T remain, sir, very faithfully yours, 

KEPATAO@ON, 








ITINERANT MUSIC SELLERS. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

S1r,—Is it not time for the musical profession to abandon the trade 
of itinerant musicsellers? I have been many years a professor, and in 
my time have lived upon a variety of profits, which have gradually 
increased, until at last I think they have arrived at a mavimum. I am 
now 80 thoroughly ashamed of the system, that I am determined to 
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allow my pupils to buy their music themselves, and have all the advan- 
tages of the low prices which are becuming general. I certainly think 
that a professor of music loses caste, profit, and honour by acting 
towards his pupils in the manner that is now customary. The pupils 
are aware that the master gains a large profit on the music they learn of 
him, but etiquette forbids them to appear to have any knowledge of it, 
and the result is that there is not the respect for the professor which 
should exist between master and pupil. ‘The teacher should follow the 
example of the physician who has long since ceased to be an apothe- 
cary. Since he has thrown over the trade of dealer in drugs 
the confidence of the public has greatly increased, and his posi- 
tion has been considerably improved, in more respects than one. 
The professor is now interested in making his pupil knock off a number 
of pieces, or songs, in a short time, and it is more to his advantage to 
teach him a dozen. nocturnes and fantasias (probably his own) than a 
sonata by Beethoven, the profit on the dozen being more than on the 
one piece. 

I beg to* ask musical professors if they follow the advice which I 
send, whether they do not believe the result would be as I predict. 
The pupils would take more lessons, because they would be free of the 
expensive burden of buying music they do not want; they would feel 
more inclined to pay better terms for the lessons for the same reason, 
and the position of the master towards the pupil would be more inde- 
pendent, and, I should imagine, more agreeable to every gentleman of 
proper fesling. T am, sir, your’s respectfully, 

London, July 7th, 1855. A PROFESSOR OF 23 YEARS STANDING. 


PROVINCIAL. 








BrrMincHamM.—The committee have resolved on inaugurating 
the Festival with Mendelssohn’s Zvijah, composed by its author 
expressly for the meeting in 1846, whilst life was yet with him 
barely in its summer. The eager interest with which we listened 
to this stupendous musical drama, under its author’s own con- 
duct, has never been effaced ; whilst each succeeding occasion of 
its performance has only served the more completely to establish 
the conviction that it is one of the very few oratorios, since the 
days of Hindel, worthy of being permanently added to the stores 
of classical music. Identified, then, as Birmingham is with the 
production of Zvijah, it must be regarded as entitled to a per- 
manent place at our festivals. Wednesday morning is to be 
dedicated to the performance of a new oratorio, composed by 
Mr. Costa expressly for this occasion. The Messiah will, as 
usual, occupy the morning of Thursday. Of late years we have 
seen objections urged elsewhere to the constant repetition of this 
oratorio ; but we hope we shall never see a Birmingham Festival 
without it. The selection for Friday morning embraces Bee- 
thoven’s Mount of Olives, Mozart’s Requiem, and selections from 
Hiindel’s Israel in Egypt. The three evenings will be devoted, 
as heretofore, to symphonies, overtures, concerted and other 
music of an agreeable character. The scheme in this respect— 
being dependent on the vocal engagements—is not yet completely 
arranged, but Tuesday evening will,in part, be devoted to Macfar- 
ren’s Lenora, a cantata of great originality and dramatic interest ; 
Wednesday, to a symphony of Mendelssohn’s, and his unfinished 
opera, Lorely, one of the most attractive features at our last Festi- 
val, at which it was for the first time performed, and since acknow- 
ledged, fragmentary though it is, to bear all those traces of 
originality which characterised its illustrious author’s genius, 
glancing as it did, with “arrowy flame,” over every branch of 
music ; Thursday to Beethoven’s Choral Symphony, which proved 
so attractive in 1852. The engagements of the Band have been 
completed, Numerically the strength is the same as at the last 
Festival ; it will, however, be in some respects, of a more effective 
character. Equal care has been bestowed upon the choral de- 
partment, which musters nearly three hundred and twenty 
voices, the selection having been more carefully made than on 
any ‘mel occasion. The Festival terminates with a ball as 
usual, 


Newark.—A troupe of London artistes, under the direction of 
Mr. W. H. Caparn, has departed on a tour in the provinces. It 
includes the names of Misses Messent and Poole, Messrs. Augustus 
Braham and Farquharson, vocalists; Messrs. Wesley and W, H, 





Caparn (piano); Herr A. Leg goer f and Mr. Richardson 
(flute), instrumentalists. The first concert was given in the 
‘Town-Hall, Newark, on Wednesday evening, and attracted a 
full attendance. The selection was light and agreeable. Miss 
Messent was encored in one of her songs, as was also Miss 
Poole; and Mr, Richardson obtained the same compliment in 
two flute solos, 





FOREIGN MISCELLANEOOS, 





Lisson—(From a Correspondent)—On the 15th May, the 
mortal remains of Camoéns, the celebrated author of the Lusiad, 
the glory of his unthankful country, were removed from the 
spot where they had been allowed, after his death, which took 
place in the hospital, to remain in obscurity for two centuries 
and a half. This stain upon the national escutcheon has, at 
length, been wiped out. By a decree of the 30th December last, 
a committee was appointed to commence a search in the old 
cloisters of St. Anne, where, according to the ancient chronicles, 
the body of the poet was buried. His remains, which, thirteen 
years after his death, were interred in 1595, through the exer- 
tions of Gonzalo Cotenho, in a stone grave, under the altar of 
the chapel of the cloisters, were dug out of the ruins heaped 
over the spot by the earthquake of 1775. The bones, after 
having been carefully collected, were then deposited in a coffin 
of ebony wood, in the presence of the Ministers, the Members 
of both Chambers, and all the celebrities in Lisbon. 


Iraty.—The theatres are rapidly closing their doors in most of the 
principal towns of Italy, at least the larger houses, leaving a chance 40 
the minor places of amusement. We last week announced the closing 
of the Scala, at Milan, which example has since been followed by the 
Carcano on the 22nd ult. It would appear that the attraction of Sig. 
Meiner’s new opera was not sufficient to warrant a prolongation of the 
season. At Florence, a new opera by Sig. Emilio Cianchi, entitied 
Salvator Rosa, was produced on the 16th of June, with considerable 
success, at the Pagliano. The composer is a young man, and the musical 
journals are unanimous in his praise, and attribute to him the rare merit 
of original and striking conceptions united to a thorough knowledge of 
orchestral and scenic effects. The opera was executed by Mad. Gian- 
fredi, and Signori Pardini and Bencich, who, as well as the composer, 
were recalled several times during the evening. At Parma, the new 
opera by Sig. Rossi, Giovanne Giscala, has also been successful, the 
principal parts by Mad. Angelini, and Signori Ronconi, Pagnoni, and 
Contedini. At Naples, Za Sonnambula has been played at the Fondo 
for the first appearance of Mad, Parepa, who turned out almost a failure. 
Her method is described as being indifferent, and her phrasing too much 
of the ad libitum school. A new Mass by Sig. Beaupuis was executed 
on the 13th of June, at the church of St, Lorenzo Maggiore. This 
work is described as being too theatrical, and failed to please, although 
much care had been taken with the drilling of the choruses, and the 
solos were sung by the principal singers now at Naples—Signori Rossi, 
Valentini, Donadio, and Villani. 


KéniasperG.—Mdlle, Johanna Wagner has appeared with great 
success in Iphigenia in Aulis and Euryanthe. The operatic company 
will shortly proceed to Elbing, to give a series of eight representations. 
Mdlle. Johanna Wagner will accompany them. 


DarMstaDt.—L’ Etoile du Nord has been eminently successful here, 


HamBureH.—It is not the intention of the Senate to bring the 
question of granting a subvention to the theatre again before the muni- 
cipal authorities, There is, however, a plan on foot to procure from 
private individuals a sufficient amount of subscriptions to endow the 
theatre with a subvention for several years, 


Rio Janztro.—The theatre question is at last decided. The new 
management has obtained the concession from Government. The share- 
holders have elected the following gentlemen members of the Committee: 
The Vicomte de Jequitinhona, Barons de Manna and Villa-Nova, 
Commanders Ferreira and d’Oliveira Roxo, and Doctors Martins and 
Florindo de Figueredo Rocha, These gentlemen are a sufficient 
guarantee for the respectable character of the enterprise, and have at 
their command a capital of 2,400,000 francs, which, in case of necessity, 
can be increased to 3,000,000. 
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Les Vepres Sicitiennes (Extract from a private letter).— 
Verdi’s new opera continues to draw unprecedented crowds 
every evening at the Grand-Opéra in Paris. On Monday, the 
receipts were 10,400 francs, Tuesday 10,600, Wednesday 10,258 
francs. There are several encores every evening, and all the 
a artistes are generally recalled two or three times. 

dile. Sophie Cruvelli has created a perfect furore in the 
character of the heroine. 

Mrs, Josrru Rosrnson.—This accomplished lady, well-known in 
England by her maiden name Miss Arthur, as one of the most promising 
of our native pianists, made her débué a few seasons ago in Dublin. 
Not only did she captivate the Irish dilettanti by her lo Be nay but 
immediately made conquest of her husband, the best baritone singer of 
English music we ever heard, and one of a family of four brothers, all 
vocalists, excellent musicians, and universally esteemed in their native 
city. Her health, affected by professional exertions, obliged Mrs. Joseph 
Robinson to retire for awhile from public, Shoe has lately re-appeared 
in Dublin with increased success, and all the great violinists who have 
visited that city have spoken to us in admiration of her talent. Morceaux 
de salon, composed by this lady, full of poctical imagery, lately 
published, have been favourably noticed by our best critics; but what 
most entitles her to our sympathy, is the fact of her having succeeded 
in establishing a periodical series of performances in Dublin, in imi- 
tation of the Musical Union, and diffused a wide-spread taste for the 
classical art am-ong the impressionable Irish lovers of the muse,—LZlla’s 
Musical Record, 

PLAYING PEOPLE OvT.—At the Panopticon, in Leicester Square, is 
one of the finest organs in the world. But, from a correspondence 
which has been published, it would appear, that whatever stops the 
instrument may have, the voa2 humana of the proprietary emits very 
objectionable noises. Mr. Best, who has beenacting as organist, and 
who has certainly made the organ discourse most eloquent music, com- 
plains of having been treated, by those who engaged his services, as an 
artist ought not to be treated; and, the first time the owners of the instru- 
ment send their bellows to mend, they had better send their manners to 
undergo a similar reparatory operation. Not satisfied with Mr. Best's 
scholarly exhibition of the varied powers of the grand organ, by the per- 
formance of a series of compositions to visitors who listen, the directors of 
the establishment call upon a gentleman and a musician to “play the peo- 
ple out.” He is to accompany the shufiling of feet, the racing down stairs, 
the calls of parties “ to keep together,” the requests“ not to shove,” the 
squabble for canes, parasols, and umbrellas, and the recitative in which 
cabs are summoned to the door, And when the last lounger is out, 
the gentleman and musician may leave off. But this is notall. The 
direction is good enough to select a composition fit to be applied to 
this noble art-purpose—and they select Mendelssohn’s “ Bridal March,” 
which, as every body knows, is just the thing to be trampled to pieces 
by a crowd of wearicd sight-seers, anxious to escape. If the directors 
could get a Raphael, they would, in the same spirit, lay it down as a 
door-mat, for the greater luxury of their departing patrons. Mr. Best, 
having in vain remonstrated against the vulgarity, very properly resigns. 
He will not desecrate Mendelssohn, and “ play the people out.” If the 
Panopticon people conduct all their arrangements in this fashion, and 
without regard to what is due to art, the public, which soon compre- 
hends such things, will discover it, and then the next organist will have 
© very much harder task to attempt than “ playing people out,” namely 
that of “playing them in.” The directors have got a Novum Organum,and 
a noble one, but they need not therefore behave like fat Bacons.— Punch, 








___ ADVERTISEMENTS, 
M! SS BLANCHE CAPILL—(Voice, Contralto), 


Professor of Music and Singing, 47, Alfred-street, River-terrace, Islington, 
where letters respecting pupils or engagements may be addressed. 


R. ann MADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Pro- 

4. fessors of the Flute, Guitar, and Concertina, 1318, Oxford-street ; where 

their Concertina Classes are held, and where all their compositions may be had for 
the above instruments. 


M'88 E. STEELE, Vocalist (Soprano), begs to inform 


her friends and pupils that she has removed to 3, Royal Oak-terrace, West- 
bourne-grove. 


T° PARENTS, GUARDIANS, AND OTHERS.— 
SINGING BOYS.—Wanted for St. John’s Church, Cheltenham, a Singing 
Boy between 9 and 12, with superior voice, and such a knowledge of music that 
will enable him to take the leading parts in Services and Anthems. He will 
receive a good commercial education, including Drawing and Latin, also board, 
lodging, and every care. Apply to the Rev. G. Roberts, Keynsham Bank ; or to 
Mr, A, Hobson, Organist and Choir-Master, Regent-street, 

















ERR REICHARDT begs to inform his friends that 
he has left for the Continent, but will return in time for the Birmingham 
Festival. All letters to be forwarded to 36, Golden-square. 


ARRINGTON, PARKER, and CO., Wine anp Sprrit 
Mercuants, 5}, Pall Mall, London, can offer to the Public Old and Superior 
Wines, pure, and of the finest quality, at prices not exceeding those charged for 
ordinary Wines. HARRINGTON, PARKER, and CO. would call especial attention 
to their Pale and Golden Dinner Sherries, as under :—IMPERIAL PINTS 29, 
to 34s. per dozen, or bottled in reputed Quarts 38s. to 45s. per dozen. Agents for 
ALLSOPP’S PALE and INDIA ALES, 


A GENTLEMAN, who has just completed his articles 

with a Cathedral Organist, is desirous of obtaining a Situation as Organists 
He has a thorough knowledge of Cathedral Music, and the highest testimonials 
as to com ig 4 and respectability can be given, Address to the Organist of 
Ely Cathedral, Ely. 











USICAL UNION.—H.R.H. Prince Albert, Patron.— 
Willis’s Rooms. Tuesday, July 10th. Last Matinée.—Quartet, No. 82, 
in F, Haydn ; Duet, in A, Op. 69, piano and Violoncello, Beethoven; Quartet in 
E minor, Op. 44, Mendelssohn; Air Varit, pianoforte, Mozart. Executants— 
Sainton, Cooper, Hill, and Piatti. Pianist—C. Hallé. Members are requested to 
bring their tickets. Admissions for visitors to be obtained at the usual places. 
J. Etta, Director. 


4 bat LONDON ORCHESTRA. —Conductor, Mr. 
Frank Mort; Leader, Mr. Turrtwaut. Including Messrs. Barret, Lazarus, 
Baumann, Clinton, Lovell Phillips, Prosp?re, Mount, Mann, Cioffi, Zeiss, Tolbecque, 
Nadaud, Chipp, &c. For terms apply to Mr. A. Guest, 1, Kingston Russell-place, 
Oakley-square, Camden-town, or Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


IRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, IN AID 
OF THE FUNDS OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, on the 28th, 29th, 
30th, and 3lst days of August next. Under the —— patronage of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen, His Royal Highness the Prince Albert, Her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Kent. President, The Right Hon. Lord Willoughby de 
Broke, Vice-Presidents, The Nobility and Gentry of the Midland Counties. 
J. F. Lepsam, Esq., Chairman of the Committee. 


R 8. PRATTEN’S PERFECTED FLUTE (on the 
@ oldsystem of fingering.) This instrument is universally acknowledged 
to possess the most powerful tone, combined with perfect intonation, Sweetness, 
and ease to the performer. Prospectus and testimonials on application to John 
Hudson, Manufacturer, 3, Rathbone-place. 


ITANOFORTES.—To all who desire a First-rate Piano 
ata moderate price. Messrs. Lambert & Co., lately removed from Percy- 
street to 314 Oxford-street, near Hanover-square, beg to call particular attention 
to their new Patent Repeater Check Action Pianofurtes, and method of construct- 
ing the bracing, which they warrant not to give way in any climate. For purity 
of tone, easy and elastic touch, and durability, Messrs. L. and Co., have no 
hesitation in asserting, that their Pianofortes stand unrivalled. They bave received 
most numerous and flattering testimonies to this effect, from mamdinaied, both at 
home and abroad, and they feel confident, that their instruments have only to be 
tried to be appreciated. Mr. Lambert gained a prize for his Patent Cottage Piano 
at the Great Exhibition, and is the sole inventor of the Check Action.—Pianos 
taken in exchange, tuned, repaired, regulated, and lent on hire. Lists may be 
had on application. 


ANK OF DEPOSIT, No. 3, Pall Mall East, London. 
Established A.D. 1844. Parties desirous of INVESTING MONEY are re- 
quested to examine the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of interest 
may be obtained with perfect security. The interest is payable, in January and 
July, at the Head Office in London; and may also be received at the various 
branches, or through country bankers, without delay or expense. Pe’ 
Managing Director. Prospectuses and Forms for opening accounts sent free on 
application. 


ERDI'S IL TROVATORE.—The Cheapest and Best 




















Editions. 
1. Pianoforte and Voice (unabridged), in boards oo oe, ee SI 
2. Pianoforte Solo(Nordmann) .. ee oe a - «4% 
3. Pianoforte, Four Hands (Nordmann), cloth .. ee oe o Oe 
4. The whole of the Songs, popular editions .. + ++ + 18, each, 
5, Three Fantasias for the Pianoforte, by Nordmann .. oe ac | og 


Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


A. OSBORNE’S NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC.— 
e Published a. day —s ey LA Ay > é te —— - b 
Fantasia, 8s. ; D'un Pensiero, 2s. 6d. ; Go ight, 38. ; 
edition),” Qs, 6d.; La Donna 6 Mobile (second edition), 38, Boosey and Sons, 
28, Holles-street. 


GOLLMICK’S NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC.— 


e Six German Volkslieder (celebrated National Songs), arranged for the 
Pianoforte, in six numbers, price 2s. 6d. each. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-st. 


ws DS ARE HUSHED TO REST. Song, by Cam- 
pana, Price 2s, Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 

































Saas ae he Se aa 





Sarma. 
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[HE HOUR IS NIGH. Ballad, by R. Hacking, jun. 
Price 2s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street: 


| ren SHINES THE MOON TO-NIGHT, the original 
translation of La Donnaé Mobile, from Rigoletto, sung by Mario and Sims 
Reeves, Pricels. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


ORBES’ COMPANION to the PSALM and HYMN 


BOOK, in use at a great number of the metropolitan churches, This excel- 
lent little work contains 80 tunes (for four voices and piano or organ), and 35 single 
and double chants. Two editions are published, one with the Rev. M. Gurney’s 
words; the other with the selection by the Rev. W. J. Hall. Prico 4s. in cloth. 











Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 
IGNOR CAMPANA’S NEW ITALIAN RO- 
Price 2s. 


MANZAS, sung by Signori Mario, Gardoni, Marras, and Belletti. 
each. 1. LaLuna, 2, La Prima Lagrima, 3. L’Ultima Preghiera. 4. Amami. 
5. Vola iltempo. 6. Il Marinaro (Barcarolle), and 7. Una sera d’Amore, duet, 


2s. 6d. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


EGONDI’s NEW MUSIC for CONCERTINA and 


PIANO, odeiey arrranged forAmateurs. Les Huguenots, four numbers, 
$s. each. Robert le Diable, three, 3s. each. Puritani, two, 4s. each. Lucia, two, 
4s. each. Ernani, three, 38. each. Rigoletto, three, 3s. each. Sonnambula, six 
numbers, 8s. each.~-Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


(yom CERTINAS by CASE; the only instruments that 
remain in tune, and do not require to be constantly repaired. Every 
concertina by Case has 48 keys (full compass) and double action. ices:—No. 1, 
in mahogany, with hand case, four gui ; No. 2, in rosewood, six guineas ; 
No. 3, in rosewood, eight guineas; No, 4, in rosewood or amboyna, 

No. 5, splendidly finished in ebony, with plated studs, twelve guineas. 
instructions for the concertina, price 10s. od, Case’s Concertina Miscellany, pub- 
lished every month, price 2s. 6d. Sole dealers and publishers, Boosey an m8, 
28, Holles-street. 


RCHESTRA.—Violin, Violoncello, Clarionet, Oboe, 
Flageolet, Bassoon, Horn, Trumpet, &c, Messrs. Booseys’ extensive stock 
of classical music, imported from the Continent, for the above instruments, is to be 














PERAS as PIANOFORTE DUETS.—Boosey’s Opera 
Journal contains 20 of the most popular modern operas arranged as effective 
pianoforte duets, and published in anew and handsome form, at less than half 
the usual prices. Eac! : wy bw had in two or three books, or complete iu 
cloth covers as follows :—Lucia di Lammermoor, 7s. : Rigoletto, 7s. ; 11 Trovatore, 
$s. ; Les Huguenots, 10s. 9d.; Norma, 5s. ; La Sonnambula, 10s. 6d. ; Ernani, 5s. ; 
Nabuco, 5s.; Fidelio, 7s.; Elisir, 5s.; Lucrezia Borgia, 5s, ; Cenerentola, 6s. ; 
Zampa, 6s.; Anna Bolena, 7s. ; Puritani, 8s., &c. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-st. 


, 

PERAS as PIANOFORTE SOLOS.—Boosey and Sons 

Standard Edition of complete Operas for the pianoforte solo without words. 

1. La Sonnambula, 4s. 2. Norma, 4s. 38. Lucrezia Borgia, 4s. 4. Don 

Juan, 5s. 5. Fra Diavolo, 5s, 6. Fille du Regiment, 4s. 7. Les Huguenots, 

7s. 6d. 8. Lucia di Lammermoor, 5s. 9. I Puritani, 5s. Each opera is neatly 

stitched in cloth cover, gilt letters. This series is continued in another form, 

under the title of ‘‘Opera Journal.” It includes Rigoletto, 4s. ; Il Trovatore, 4s. ; 

Ernani, 4s.; Anna Bolena, 6s.; Nabuco, 4s.; Lombardi, 4s.; Elisir, 4s., &c. 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Hoiles-street. 


PERAS FOR VOICE AND PIANO— 
THE STANDARD LYRIC DRAMA.—A Collection of Twelve Operatic 
Chefs-d’ceuvre, published for Voice and Piavo, in a new and perfect form, 
unsurpassed by any Foreign or English Editions for truthfulness, elegance, 
and cheapness, Each Opera has an English and Foreign text, memoir, 
notes, stage directions, &c. Edited by Messrs. Mould and Rockstro. In uniform 
volumes, handsomely bound in a ornamental cloth covers, at the following 
prices:—Figaro, 16s.; Norma, 10s. 6d.; Il Barbiere, 16s.; Fidelio, 15s.; Der 
Freischtitz, 12s. 6d.; Don Juan, 18s3.; Sonnambula, 12s.6d.; Lucrezia, 16s. ; 
Ernani, lis. ; Zauberfléte, 12s. 6d.; Iphigenia iu Tauris, 83.; Faust, 12s. 6d, 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


ADAME OURY’S NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 
published this day: La Gassier Valse, 2s.; Minuet and Trio from Mozart’s 
Symphony in E flat, price 2s.; Le Bijou Perdu, Chanté par Cabel, 3s. ; urka 
rillante, 4s.: Romance sans Paroles, 4s.; Partant pour la Syrie, 3s.; Rigolette 
Fantaisie, 4s.—Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


ADAME GASSIER.—The celebrated Valse, sung by 
Madame Gassier, in I] Barbiere di_Seviglia, arranged for Pianoforte by 
Madame Oury, price 2s., with a Portrait.—Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


NORDMANN.—DI QUELLA PIRA, Morceaux de 
Trovatore. Price 8s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, 
ORDMANN.—IL BALEN DEL SUO SORRISSO, 


Morceaux de Trovatore. Price 8s, Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


ORDMANN.—SI LA STANCHEZZA, Morceaux de 
Trovatore. Price 8s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street 


[4 VARSOVIANA, by Heyer Jiaurent. The only 
authentic version of the music. Price 2s, Band parts 5s. 


























disposed of at a greatly reduced rate. A priced catalogue is just ready for Six 
pence, free by post. 28, Holles-street. 


ACRED MUSIC.—FULL SCORE AND PIANO- 

FORTE SCORE.—Messrs. Boosey and Sons’ extensive stock of valuable 

foreign music of this class, is to be disposed of at greatly reduced prices. A cata- 
logue free for six stamps, 28, Holles-street. July 1st. 


IOLIN QUARTETS.—The splendid stock of Violin 

Quartets imported by Messrs. Boosey and Sons, is to be disposed of at a 

reatly reduced rate. A — catalogue, free by post, for six stamps. 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-stree 











OOSEYS’ UNIVERSAL FLUTE PRECEPTOR, by 


Clinton. 6s. (cloth gilt). Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


OOSEYS’ UNIVERSAL CORNOPEAN TOTOR. 
Fl aprssaxh by 8. Jones, 68. (cloth gilt). In afew days. Boosey and Sons, 28, 


OOSEYS’ 
Edited by J. Wass. 6s, cloth gilt. 


LA SONNAMBULA, for Flute Solo, by Clinton. 
complete. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


[A SONNAMBULA, for Concertina Solo, by Case. 4s, 
complete. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 








UNIVERSAL SINGING METHOD. 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


2s. 6d. 











ERDINAND PRAEGER'’S “Elfenmihrchen” (Fairy 


Tale), as performed by the composer at all his concerts on the Continent, 
lebrated G dhaus Concerts at Leipzig, &c.—Published at Cramer, Beale, 





e Gew 
and Co.’s, Regent-strect. 


UST PUBLISHED.—FANTASIA on the celebrated 
Jacobite Song, ‘‘ Will ye no’ come back again?” for the Pianoforte, by 
T. W. Naumann, — 2s. 6d., free by Post. This Piece is admirably adapted for 
Schools and Teachers. London—Chappell, 50, New Bond-street; Edinburgh— 
Paterson and Sons. 
In the Press,—The 12th Edition of the above —_— Song, with Symphonies 
and Accompaniments, by the late Finlay Dun. ce Is. 


UST PUBLISHED.—Composed by Dr. 8. 8. Wesley.— 
Short and Easy Te Deum and Jubilate for Country Choirs. Price 3s. — 
nificat and Nunc Dimittis, 1s, 6d. Anthem—O Lord, my God Poleneh's Prayer, 
2s, 0d. Antnem.—Blessed be the God, 8s. 0d. Anthem—The Wildern 5a, 
This edition has both Organ and Pianoforte Accompaniment. Sold only by Hall, 
Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 











PrENELLA VALSE, by Tinney. Encored every evening, 


Price 3s. Band parts 5s, 


Y SLOW DWARF POLKA, on the melody danced 
by Mr. Robson in the celebrated Burlesque, Illustrated with a portrait of 
Price 25, 6d, Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 





Robson in character. 


HARLES VOSS.—FANTAISIE BRILLLANTE on 
Verdi’s Opera, ‘‘ Luisa Miller,” for the Pianoforte. Price 4s. Boosey and 
Sons, 28, Holles-street, 


A. OSBORNE.—A TE O CARA for the Piano- 
@ forte. Second Edition. Price 2s.6d. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-st. 








AUTHEL NEWCOME VALSE, by Henri Lavrent, ex- 
quisitely illustrated in colours by Brandard, price 4s. Band parts 5s. 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


HE NUN’S PRAYER. Song, by Oberthur. Second 
Edition. Price 2s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 





[HE CONCERTINA MISCELLANY, edited by 
George Case. —— 2ls. perannum, A number is issuei the Ist of 
the month. Price to non-subscribers, 2s. 6d. Already published :—No. 1. Fan- 
taisie sur Masaniello (Concertina aud Piano), Auber; No, 2. Selection from the 
Creation (Concertina and Piano Concertante), Haydn; No. 3. Selection from 
Lucia di Lammermoor (Concertina Solo), Donizetti ; No, 4. Fantaisie on Irish Airs 
(Concertina and Piano), National; No. 5. Selection of French Airs (Concertina 
Concertante) Rosin; Nowy. (lor Joly) containers, selection of” dane ane 
inte), ini; No. 7. (for July) con’ a selection o! ce music 
(Concertina Solo.) Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-strect. 





Published by Jonn Boosey, of 27, Notting Hill-square, in the hh of Kensing- 
ton, at the office of Boosgy & Sons, 28, Holles-street. Sold also by Reep, 15, 
John-street, Great Portland-street ; ALLEN, Warwick-lane ; Vickers, Holywell- 
street; KeTH, Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside ; G. SCHEURMANN, 86, Newgate- 
street; Harry May, 11, Holborn-bars. nts for Scotland, PaTeRson & 
Sows, Edinburgh ; for Ireland, H. Bussett, Dublin ; and all Music-sellers. 

Printed by WitL1aM Spencer Jonson, ‘“ Nassau Steam Press,” 60, St. Martin's 
lane, (A the Parish of St. Martin’s in the Fields, in the County of Middlcacx.— 
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